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THE PATIENT IN 





Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . , . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
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20 Great Mille 


Producing 95.000 Cut. Dailegs 


due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘“Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 
. and 


result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 


consistently uniform products, day in and day out. . 


people sit up and take notice. 
Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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. .CEMEMBER THIS 


when analyzing operating costs 


WHEN YOU mix your own 
ingredients, losses arise from: 


WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 
Bakery Mixes, savings result 
from: 


a Ea a 


@ Spilling of ingredients. 
e@ Fewer items to handle. 


e@ Fewer items to store. 


@ Scaling and blending 
reduced to a minimum. 


@ Stabilized costs. 
@ Stabilized quality. 


@ Inaccurate scaling. 
e Careless operation. 
@ Spoilage. 

@ Invisible shortages. 


@ Cost fluctuations. 
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Put Pillsbury Bakery Mixes to the test Ms  o An outstanding line of modern mixes 
... under our MONEY-BACK GUAR- nevr sy for all types of SWEET GOODS... 
ANTEE. Ask your Pillsbury salesman ymbel o ¢ ’ for CAKES . . . for Raised and Cake 
or your jobber. "Wises , DOUGHNUTS. 


You can't forget PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


PriLLusBURY MILLS, INC. «+ General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Amateur standing 





HE selection of the RIGHT BAG 

for your product is also a subject 
which may require the attention of an 
expert. Your Chase Salesman is tech- 
nically trained to analyze your needs 
and specify the container which will 
best protect your product, which will 
assure the best acceptance of your prod- 
uct. He will be glad to be of service to 
you. Why not call him in. . . today? 


i . 
oo Miyy, ir ; ® cotton bags of all kinds 


1847 e | C 3 * paper and Multiwall bags 


* Saxolin open mesh bags 


Cc a A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE e DALLAS e TOLEDO ¢« DENVER ¢« DETROIT © MEMPHIS @ BUFFALO e@ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN,IND, @ PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY e PORTLAND, ORE. » REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS @ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. e WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK, © SAN FRANCISCO 


= 


*¢ Topmill burlap bags 


* combination bags, liners and specialties 
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“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
hk A 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


a WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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YOU #-C @w.t OF 
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. it shows how to do a more efficient packaging 
and handling job and save materials and labor. Deals 
with Storage of Empty Bags, Filling and Closing, 
Handling of Filled Bags, Palletizing and other im- 
portant topics. Ask your Bemis Man or write to the 


nearest Bemis office. No cost to you, of course. 


PEORIA, ILL. - EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. - MOBILE, ALA. - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. - VANCOUVER, WASH. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF. - HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago * Cleveland + Denver + Detroit + Indianapolis + Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis + Minneapolis - New Orleans + New York City * Norfolk + Oklahoma City * Omaha 
Phoenix + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City + Seattle * Wichita 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING | 
COMPANY / 


/ 





Confidence in quality is the foundation on which a flour jobber 
must build his business. KELLY’S FAMOUS is renowned for 
just that kind of quality. This superb flour never let a customer 
down. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 





the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS - Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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This year, on its 10th Anniversary, 
the enrichment of flour and bread is 
being hailed as one of the most signifi- 
cant contributions of our time to the 
health and well-being of the American 
people. 

Both bakers and millers can be 
justly proud as the country’s leading 
scientists and nutritionists give their 
praises and endorsements to the en- 
richment program. 


Sterwin is happy to have played a 
part in the development of this pro- 
gram. 


~) B-E-T-S, the Original Bread-En- 
\fe eb’ richment Tablets, made it pos- 
J) sible for bakers to enrich their 
7 bread easily, accurately and eco- 
nomically from the very first. 
(= VEXTRAM, the Original starch 
¥ ©°) base Flour Enrichment mixture, 
—/~ was the first to make low-ash 
=" enrichment possible for millers. 
It is our sincere hope that the next ten 
years will see an even greater improve- 
ment in the health and well-being of 
all people through the increased con- 
sumption of enriched baked goods and 
other cereal products. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc, 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Distributor of the products formerly sold by Special-Markets-Industrial Division of Winthrop-Stearns Inc. and Vanillin Division of General Drug Company 
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If your flour sales are lagging, investi- 
gate ISMERTA. You'll find the 
ISMERTA merchandising program like 
a spring tonic for your flour department. 





It's smart to put your merchandising 
efforts behind a really superior flour 
to build a business firmly based on con- 
sumer preference. 


ISMERTA is that kind of flour. Every 
resource and skill is concentrated 
on building ISMERTA to a single 
standard of top-notch baking 


Lrcellen# Baking Aesults : m quality, 


Guaranteed 











ISMERTA 


THE IsmMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 


Perhaps many of you boxing fans may not know this, 
but it was Jem Mace who fought in the ring more than 
100 years ago, who is responsible for most of the de- 
velopment of modern skill in the ring. It was he who 
invented the left jab, and taught boxing to such ring 
immortals as Peter Jackson and Ruby Bob Fitzsim- 
mons. 


Mace started as a wandering gypsy and pickpocket. 
He learned to play the violin and so earned a precari- 
ous living. When several bullies attacked him and 
broke his violin, Jem Mace licked them and then and 
there decided to become a prizefighter. Although he 
never weighed more than 160 pounds, he became 
recognized as the heavyweight champion of the world 
and fought every leading heavyweight in almost every 
country of the world! 


Jem Mace was forty years old when he left his native 
England for the United States, where in a bout in New 
Orleans he licked Tom Allen in defense of his heavy- 
weight crown. Mace carried his violin with him every- 


WEN PERFORM anc, i caiiaials 5 
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ee ommander- Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES © 
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where and performed as a concert artist before large 
audiences throughout the world. 


He fought in the ring for 56 years and the climax of 
his fistic career came in South Africa where two lead- 
ing young heavyweights contended for the heavy- 
weight title. Jem Mace challenged them both and 
knocked both of them out in the space of seven days. 
When Jem Mace accomplished that ring feat, he was 
seventy-one years old! 


Quite a man! Versatility such as Jem Mace’s 1s a 
handy asset in most any business, including our own. 
The Commander-Larabee family of flours, for in- 
stance, offers wise bakers a wide selection of flours, 
each precision-milled to its own individual baking 
standards. From airy, smooth textured cakes to bold, 
high volume loaves, there is a Commander-Larabee 
flour milled specifically to do the job . . . and do it 
perfectly, without costly upsets in production timing 
and formulas. So, for all your baking needs, depend 
on a Commander-Larabee flour for uniform, customer- 
winning results from every mix. 


MINNEAPOLIS © 2 + MINNESOTA 
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U.K.,Canada Ponder New Wheat Deal 





Chief Flour Export 
Inquiry Comes from 
Brazil, Netherlands 


Export inquiry for flour during re- 
cent days narrowed down to two 
main buyers, the Netherlands and 
Brazil, as International Wheat Agree- 
ment import quotas for member na- 
tions were rapidly being closed. At 
least 16 countries had filled their quo- 
tas, and among them were such tra- 
ditional U.S. flour buyers as Belgium, 
Cuba, Denmark, Indonesia and Nor- 
way. Numerous other smaller buyers 
also had filled their quotas, princi- 
pally in Latin America. 

Renewed Inquiry 

Latest report of interest in export 
quarters is the renewed inquiry from 
Brazil. Inquiry for purchases of up 
to a half million sacks was circulat- 
ing around the trade this week, and 
it was reported that at least 150,000 
sacks were booked March 19. Brazil 
had import quotas which equalled ap- 
proximately 2 million sacks, and the 





ADDITIONAL MOISTURE 
BENEFITS WHEAT 


KANSAS CITY—Additional mois- 
ture was received in parts of Kansas 
and most of Nebraska during the past 
three days, helping the condition of 
the winter wheat crop. Light snows 
of an inch or more were reported 
within a belt extending from Garden 
City, Kansas, north through Norton. 
Less significant amounts were re- 
ported east of there and also in the 
critical northwestern section of the 
state, but there is some new precipi- 
tation anticipated this week. Nebras- 
ka had heavy snow throughout the 
state, and a new storm was reported 
to be in progress March 20. 


sale this week plus one made last 
month left about 1,700,000 still open. 

It was believed that any purchases 
by Brazil would have to be done by 
parties who have money invested 
both in the U.S. and Brazil and are 
holders of Brazilian import licenses. 
The combination is extremely limit- 
ed. The change in the Brazilian ad- 
ministration last month and the sub- 
sequent removal of an official high 
in the Bank of Brazil who controlled 
dollar credits have muddled the situ- 
ation. Therefore, most Brazilian im- 
port agents of U.S. mills are left 
without licenses or sufficient credit 
to do business directly with their 
mill connections in the U.S. 

The Netherlands importers were 
good buyers of U.S. flour last week, 
using money granted to them by the 
Dutch government and not Economic 
Cooperation Administration. Substan- 
tial quantities of 5% ash straights, 
probably exceeding 100,000 sacks 
were sold within the range of $4.95 
@5 c.if. Amsterdam, after subsidy. 
Additional amounts of .7% ash clears 
also were booked at around $4.70G 
4.85 c.if. Amsterdam, after subsidy. 





TALKS REPORTED UNDER WAY 
ON NEW BILATERAL TRADE PACT 


Proposal Said to Be Under Consideration Would Renew 
Former Anglo-Canadian Arrangements and 
Supplement Trade Under IWA 





Features in This Issue 


Federal Bread Standards in Sight.. 9 
U.K., Canada Consider Wheat 


More Wheat Exports Seen 
Crop Planting Estimates 
Flour Order Ready 

Review of the Flour Market 
Wheat Market Review 
Editorial Comment 

Canadian News and Comment 
Convention Calendar 





Control Provisions for Farm 


Commodities Amended by OPS 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization this week issued 
an order which sets provisions for 
removal of pass-through arrange- 
ments for agricultural commodities 
once they break through minimum 
legal ceiling levels. 

The order, Amendment 7 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
provides that a commodity is re- 
moved from the exempt list within 
five days after the Secretary of Agri- 


culture has announced that the price 
of the commodity has reached or ex- 
ceeded parity. Pass-through provi- 
sions then would no longer apply to 
that commodity. 

At the same time, the amendment 
establishes a new base period for 
farm commodities removed from the 
exempt list. It is the five-week pe- 
riod immediately preceding the ef- 
fective date of the secretary's an- 
nouncement. This eliminates a pro- 
vision which would have thrown com- 
modities back into a December 19- 
Jan. 25 period for a ceiling once they 
had reached legal minimum control 


(Continued on page 13) 





Issuance of Standards for Bread in 


Sight; FDA Officials Explain Stand 


WASHINGTON—Final promulga- 
tion of the federal standards of iden- 
tity for bread and rolls is expected 
by mid-spring. 

Within two weeks Food and Drug 
Administration officials are expected 
to send their final recommendations 
on the bread standards to Oscar Ew- 
ing, head of the Federal Security 
Agency, for approval. 

After receipt by Mr. Ewing, an- 
other month may elapse before the 
final standards are announced. 

In the meantime, FDA officials 
have issued a preliminary statement 
on the bread standards. Its purpose 
is to “quell misconceptions and mis- 
information as to what purpose will 
be accomplished with the issuance of 
standards for white bread,” food and 
drug officials say. 

According to its statement, FDA's 
objective in issuing the planned 
bread standards is to “exclude ingre- 
dients of questionable safety or use- 
fulness; to discourage representa- 


tions that bread contains such ingre- 
dients as butter, eggs, honey, milk, 
raisins, vitamins, minerals or soy 
flour unless these ingredients are 
present in worthwhile amounts— 
amounts which would give consumers 
the benefits they have a right to ex- 
pect from the implied claims.” Offi- 
cials feel the standards may “bring 
order out of chaos” in the names 
under which various breads are sold 
and requiring that breads bear names 
which truthfully identify them. 

It appears from the FDA statement 
that misinformation has led some 
persons to believe or declare that the 
forthcoming standards would exclude 
interstate marketing of bread con- 
taining large quantities of soy flour. 
This is not the case, FDA states, but 
if white bread contains more than 
3% soy flour it cannot be labeled as 
such in interstate commerce. 

Under the forthcoming white bread 
standards there will be nothing to ex- 
clude the use of any amount of soy 
flour in bread but such bread cannot 


be labeled ‘“‘white bread” but must 
be labeled as “other than white 
bread.” 

In making this preliminary and 
clarifying statement on white bread 
standards, FDA explains its legal po- 
sition under the law, which is to in- 
sure proper labeling; the presence of 
beneficial amounts of nutritional in- 
gredients and the absence of ex- 
traneous, questionable or dangerous 
ingredients. 

On the subject of soy flour in white 
bread, FDA says that not more than 
3% of soy flour is needed in making 
white bread for dusting. However, to 
add nutritional value a great deal 
more than 3% of soy flour is needed, 
and if the necessary larger quantity 
is added the color of the bread 
changes, making it impossible to la- 
bel such a bread white. 

No top limit is proposed on use of 
soy flour in bread but if such quan- 
tities are used the bread must be so 
labeled and it cannot be called white 
bread. 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Canadian and European Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — The Canadian and 
British governments are reported to 
be negotiating a new wheat and 
flour agreement to become effective 
Aug. 1, 1951, to supplement current 
dealings under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The reasons for considering a sep- 
arate agreement alongside the IWA 
are not clear, but the move may indi- 
cate a lack of faith in the future of 
the IWA, observers suggest. 

This lack of faith has been bol- 
stered by increasing criticism of the 
world wheat pact. Suggestions have 
been made in market circles that the 
agreement will collapse before run- 
ning its full term. Following this rea- 
soning, market men say that the Ca- 
nadian government may be motivated 
by a desire to maintain an outlet for 
wheat and flour in the British market 
should the IWA fold up. 

Claims have been made by Clar- 
ence Howe, Canadian minister of 
trade, that the Anglo-Canadian wheat 
pact which ended July 31, 1950, did 
serve this purpose despite recent dis- 
agreement on Britain's liability to 
pay more than $2 bu. in the last two 
years of the agreement. 

Mr. Howe pointed out in Parlia- 
ment that Canada faces a difficult 
task in regaining markets in face of 
competition from the U.S. bolstered 
by Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration spending. 

The British, in turn, are said to be 
anxious to cover wheat and flour 
supplies at a favorable price and 
willing to enter a long-term agree- 
ment to protect them from the effects 
of a possible trade disturbance fol- 
lowing any collapse in the TWA. 

Britain at the beginning of the 
present season agreed to take 120 
million bushels of wheat at the IWA 
price, including 300,000 tons of flour. 
The flour figure now has been ex- 
ceeded with current orders. However, 
present wheat supply difficulties in 
Canada are causing doubts about the 
ability of Canadian mills to fulfill the 
U.K. requirements. 

It is suggested that Britain, in dis- 
cussing a new agreement with Can- 
ada, is seeking to assure itself of ade- 
quate supplies in future years. 

Another view expressed is that the 
current negotiations are a follow-up 
to increasing agitation in the British 
Parliament to buy more wheat to 
permit lower extraction rates and 
provide more millfeed for home meat 
production. Britain's aim may be to 
cover its IWA quota in other export- 
ing countries as a supplement to ma- 
jor purchases under a separate agree- 
ment with Canada. 

The recent British policy of buying 
outside of IWA at above agreement 
prices could be offset by a pact with 
Canada at little above the IWA 
price. 
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WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the membership of the 
Wheat Flour Milling Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, which will con- 
sult with the department on special 
problems arising from the defense 
program. 

The committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all segments of the 
wheat flour milling industry, will be 
under the chairmanship of Edward 
J. Murphy, deputy director of the 
grain branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration. Albert F. 
Nelson of the grain branch will serve 
as vice chairman. The meetings, the 
first of which will be held in the near 
future, will be called by the chair- 
man. 

The committee will advise on mate- 
rials and facilities needed by the in- 
dustry to meet civilian and military 
requirements. It will consider prob- 
lems of production, handling and 
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Wheat Flour Milling Committee 
Appointed to Consult with USDA 


marketing, and will assist in supply- 
ing information and recommendations 
to the department in connection with 
the preparation of possible orders af- 
fecting the wheat flour milling indus- 
try. pata: 

Industry members named to the 
committee by the secretary, and the 
companies or associations they rep- 
resent, are as follows: 

Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; Henry 
H. Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; William H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis; 
Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; James A. Fant, 
Fant Milling Co., Sherman, Texas; 
Stowe Moody, Interstate Milling Co., 
Charlotte, N.C.; Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, 
Ky.; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Gerald S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





AIB Alumni Elect 
R. 0. Rohwedder 
New President 


CHICAGO—Richard O. Rohwedder, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, a 
1938 graduate of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, was elected presi- 
dent of the AIB Alumni Assn. at 
the group’s annual banquet during 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers meeting here recently. 

Charles DeBrower, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, was elected 
first vice president; Steven Laine, 
Scandia Bakeries, Oakland, Cal., sec- 
ond vice president; Arthur Bamford, 
Jr., Bakers Weekly, New York, third 
vice president, and Charles Ulie of 
the AIB staff, secretary-treasurer. 

Harold Ball, Davidson's Bakeries, 
Chicago, was elected a new member 
of the alumni board, to serve a 4- 
year term. 

The importance of enrichment to 
the baking industry was emphasized 
by Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., and chair- 
man of the board of the AIB, in an 
address to the 28th annual banquet 
of the association. 

“I don’t think we bakers realized 
the blessing heaped upon us when 
bread was picked as the medium to 
carry enrichment,” Mr. Caster stated. 
He referred to the observance this 
year of the 10th anniversary of en- 
richment and mentioned its national 
recognition and endorsement by sci- 
entists, nutritionists and the press. 

In reviewing the progress of the 
institute since dedication of the new 
building, he paid tribute to the va- 
rious departments and the services 
performed by them for the industry. 
He spoke of plans for more extensive 
fundamental research by the Insti- 
tute laboratories. 

Everett T. Waller, retiring presi- 
dent of the association, welcomed the 
155 alumni and friends attending the 
banquet and introduced the alumni 
officers. 

Entertainment was provided by 
Herman Guelpa, Kroger Co., Ro- 
anoke, Va., a 1937 graduate of the 
school, who performed a number of 
magician’s tricks. 

Introduction of former and present 


staff members was made by William 
Walmsley, school principal, who also 
introduced members of the classes 
present and the institute staff. The 
slate of officers was presented by Wil- 
liam W. Prouty, chairman of the 
nominating committee. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF Ff LIFE 
TO ADDRESS FEED CLUB 

KANSAS CITY—Sgt. William Mey- 
ers, a nationally known ballistics ex- 
pert and a member of the Kansas 
City police department, will be the 
speaker at the March 21 meeting of 
the Kansas City Feed Club, J. P. 
Parks, president, has announced. The 
meeting will take place in the Wind- 
sor Room of the Hotel Phillips. Din- 
ner will be served at 7:15 p.m. and 
a cocktail hour will precede the food 
service. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS BUYS 
FULTON BAG BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS Announcement 
has been made of the sale of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills building in 
Minneapolis to General Mills, Inc. 

General Mills will use the building 
for expansion of its aeronautical re- 
search activities. The building is lo- 
cated across the street from the Gen- 
eral Mills’ research laboratories on 
East Hennepin Ave 

The Fulton company will 
space in the building for the 
being. 


lease 
time 
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MACHINERY MAKERS’ ASSN. 
OFFICERS PLAN MEETINGS 


NEW YORK—Raymond J. Walter, 
secretary-treasurer of the recently 
formed Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn., has announced 
that the organization’s executive com- 
mittee plans to hold a meeting in 
New York April 2 to implement gen- 
eral organization and national defense 
activities. The meeting will be held 
at the association’s office, 511 Fifth 
Avenue. 

The members of the board and Mr. 
Walter also plan to confer with im- 
portant government officials in Wash- 
ington April 3 regarding allocation 
of scarce materials used in construc- 
tion of grain processing machinery. 

Included on the board of directors 
are H. M. Soars, president, Sprout, 


Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa.; H. 
K. Swan, vice president, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; A. C. 
Barbeau, Jr., S. Howes Co., Inc., Sil- 
ver Creek, N.Y.; C.. N. Hultberg, 
California Pellet Mill Co., Crawfords- 
vilie, Ind.; E. C. Schroeder, Great 
Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; Lloyd Jaffe, Sidney (Ohio) Grain 
Machinery Co., and George F. Thom- 
as, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 
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DISTRICT 7, AOM, NAMES 
ROLFE L. FRYE CHAIRMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY Rolfe = L. 
Frye, Bewley Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth, 
was elected chairman of District 7, 
Association of Operative Millers, at 
the group’s annual spring meeting 
held in Oklahoma City March 17. The 
meeting was attended by 130 mem- 
bers and guests. 

Other officers chosen include Wil- 
liam J. Ball, General Mills, Inc., El 
Reno, Okla., vice chairman; Harold 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., Dallas, 
secretary-treasurer; C. E. Perkins, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, one-year term on the AOM ex- 
ecutive committee, and William B. 
Hoimes, Morten Milling Co., Dallas, 
three-year term on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Wheat cleaning and control of in- 
sect fragments was the _ principal 
topic at the business session at which 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, and 
Howard Stedman, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, spoke. Dr. Shellenberger 
discussed the effectiveness of wheat 
cleaning equipment in removing in- 
ternal infestation and Mr. Stedman 
discussed the use of grain fumigants 
and insect fragment count reduction. 

C. W. Johnson, Geary (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., presided at an open 
forum. 

The 1951 AOM membership drive 
was stressed by national officers of the 
association who were present at the 
meeting. Those who discussed the 
membership drive and the 1951 na- 
tional convention were J. George 
Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, chairman of the membership 
committee; Donald S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary, Kansas City, and 
George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, treasurer 
of the AOM. 
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GOODS WITHOUT IMPORT 
LICENSE MAY BE SEIZED 


WASHINGTON An order has 
been issued by the Philippines author- 
izing confiscation of all merchandise, 
imported for trading purposes, which 
left the port of embarkation before 
an import license had been issued. 

According to the secretary of 
finance, the order is intended to coun- 
teract a growing tendency, among 
some importers, to anticipate approv- 
al of licenses by placing orders in 
advance of approval, contrary to 
import control regulations. This prac- 
tice requires the use of dollars other 
than those approved on the basis of 
duly issued licenses. 

The finance secretary has stated 
that no exceptions will be made to 
the seizure proceedings, adding that 
the goods will be sold at public auc- 
tion, with the owners allowed to par- 
ticipate. Should the owners’ prices 
equal those set by the highest bid- 
der, the owners would be granted pri- 
ority. 

It has been estimated unofficially 
that goods on the high seas not cov- 
ered by import licenses amount to 
several millions of pesos. 
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Freight Rates on 
Grain Boosted 2% 
in Interim Order 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted 
the nation’s railroads an interim 
freight rate increase, effective March 
27, which provides for a 2% boost 
in rates on grain, grain products and 
byproducts. 

Critics of the move here, which 
include shipper organizations, state 
commissions and eight federal govern- 
ment agencies, said the order would 
cause a price-wage merry-go-round, 
and declared that it opened up a new 
aspect of the boxcar situation. 

In their original petition to ICC, 
the railroads asked for a 6% hike. 
The interim boost, announced by ICC 
March 14, does not affect the request 
for the permanent increase. This 
matter will now come before the 
commission, and hearings are expec- 
ted to last several months. 

The interim hike, which ranges 
from 2-4%, will yield the rails a- 
bout $200,000,000 a year. The last 
freight rate increase granted rail- 
roads, a boost of 3.7%, came in Aug- 
ust, 1949. 


Shippers Penalized 


Among those protesting the new 
rate raise is Representative Joseph 
P. O'Hara (R., Minn.), who declared 
that many grain shippers, who pre- 
viously had sold grain on the basis 
of lower freight rates, now find them- 
selves caught in a squeeze because 
the railroads had not furnished cars 
to handle the grain accumulated 
at country stations. 

The Minnesota congressman urged 
ICC to take some step to protect 
grain producers and shippers from 
such penalties. 

Hike Passed On 

Critics of the ICC order also in- 
sist that the higher rates shortly 
will reflect themselves in increased 
prices for food. At the same time the 
rail labor contracts are geared to an 
escalator clause, which grants in- 
creases in wages as the cost of liv- 
ing index rises. 

This, says the critics, sets up a 
merry-go-round procedure with no 
break in an ever-rising trend. 

Producers and processors of grain 
and grain products are expected to 
press for an order from the Office 
of Price Stabilization permitting 
them to adjust their price ceilings 
to provide for the freight rate in- 
crease. Without such an order, the 
higher costs, pushing up against fixed 
ceilings, will put them in a squeeze 
becoming all too familiar in the pres- 
ent control program, they say. 
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VIRGINIA FEED MEN HEAR 
ANIMAL NUTRITION TALKS 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Feed manu- 
facturers and feed dealers from Vir- 
ginia and eight other states came to 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, for a three day nutrition school 
Feb. 21-23. The program included the 
feeding of poultry, swine and dairy 
cattle, with emphasis on the more 
recent development in these fields. 
This was the fourth such school held 
and is a cooperative effort of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, the Virginia 
State Feed Assn. and the Nutrition 
Council of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 
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More Wheat Export Buying Indicated 





DEMAND SUSTAINED AS QUOTA 
UNDER TWA NEARS COMPLETION 


U.S. Officials Say Crop Year Exports of 300 Million Bush- 
els Are Possible; Allocations for March- 
April Exports Expected 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 

WASHINGTON—Sustained foreign 
demand for wheat is forecast by U.S. 
government experts despite the fact 
that within a very short time the 
slim wheat export balance of the U.S. 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment will be fulfilled. 

As of March 15 there remained only 
approximately 12.8 million bushels of 
the U.S. quota against which there is 
a sizeable German Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration authorization 
plus U.S. Department of Agriculture 
approval of wheat purchases by Hol- 
land of three cargoes and scattered 
procurement for Peru, Portugal and 
Brazil. 

Subsidy payments on IWA wheat 
were renewed last week. Only one 
cargo of wheat was booked for Hol- 
land, leaving that nation with USDA 
approval to purchase three additional 
cargoes. It was learned in trade cir- 
cles that exporters offered wheat 
for May-June-July delivery with a 
discount for the July shipment. Trade 
reports say that the Dutch would 
only offer to buy all the cargoes on 
the basis of the July price and then 
were asking an additional discount. 

Other Demand Seen 

In addition to the remaining busi- 
ness available under the wheat pact 
for this year, other business on an 
ex-subsidy basis from western Ger- 
many, Turkey and Belgium is indi- 
cated. Turkey has been testing the 
U.S. market for two cargoes of wheat 
and one of corn for delivery not later 
than April 15, but the negotiations 
are involved in financing problems. 
At first it was reported that Turkey 
would pay for these cargoes in free dol- 
lars, but subsequently it was learned 
that postponement of some long 
range industrial operations through 
ECA financing may make available 
ECA funds for these purchases. No 
decision has been reached, however. 

ECA sources declare that barring 
some dislocation of transport it 
now appears that wheat exports from 
the U.S. this crop year will reach 
300 million bushels. This total will 
only involve part of the Indian pro- 
gram. Further wheat demands will 
exist for Germany, Greece and Au- 
stria as well as Turkey. Except for 
Turkey, all the other requirements 
will come from the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. 

The brisk nature of the export 
movement of all grains will be dis- 
closed early this week when USDA 
plans to announce an allocation of 
all grains for March-April. Prelimi- 
nary figures compiled at USDA dis- 
close total sales for the period, both 
government and commercial, amount- 
ing to 3.4 million tons. Other reports 
confirm earlier estimates that the 
February liftings passed the 1.4 mil- 
lion ton mark—a record for the short 
month. Bulk grains shipments in pre- 


vious months have slightly exceeded 
this level, but for the short month of 
February this was a record. 

Swelling the export outlook is the 
addition of Japanese demand which is 
likely to continue heavy, according to 
government sources. 


More Free Wheat 

In spite of these heavy demands 
for U.S. wheat, trade circles are bear- 
ish on wheat prices, noting the prob- 
able large supply of old crop free 
wheat plus more optimistic outlook 
for the new winter wheat crop. On 
the basis of 300-million-bushel ex- 
ports through June 30, 1951, there 
would be an old crop carryover of 
between 405-415 million bushels, of 
which not more than 100 million 
would be in government hands. 

Any improvement in the interna- 
tional political situation would focus 
attention on anticipated heavy sup- 
plies of U.S. grain and increase the 
bearish outlook on the wheat market. 

Indian relief legislation is bogged 
down in a congressional committee. 
India will have to buy from other 
than U.S. sources approximately 4 
million tons of all kinds of grain this 
year, and the U.S. donation of 2 
million tons will not be urgently 
needed until July shipments. This 
may clarify the export shipping prob- 
lems which brought about coopera- 
tive efforts between the exporters 
and the government to expedite ship- 
ping and the installation of an inter- 





nal permit system for the movement 
of bulk grain to export elevators, 


Wheat Sales Spurt 


The USDA announced that during 
the period March 7, 1951, to March 
15, 1951, inclusive, the CCC confirmed 
sales of 22,047,000 bu. wheat (includ- 
ing wheat and wheat flour in wheat 
equivalent) under the International 
Wheat Agreement against 1950-51 
wheat agreement quotas. The sales 
included 636,000 sacks of flour (1,- 
473,000 bu. wheat equivalent) and 
20,574,000 bu. wheat. Adjusted cumu- 
lative sales to March 15 against 
1950-51 quotas are 235,286,000 bu. 
(See table on page 36.) 

The USDA announced March 13 
that the daily export payment rates 
were again applicable to sales of 
wheat grain as well as flour. (On 
Feb. 13 it had been announced that 
until further notice export payment 
rates were applicable only to flour.) 

The USDA also announced March 
13 that the 1950-51 wheat agreement 
quota for the Dominican Republic 
had been filled and March 14 that the 
1950-51 quota for Mexico had been 
filled. 

IWA quotas of the following coun- 
tries and territories of eligible coun- 
tries are closed at the present time: 
Belgium and Belgian Colonies, Bo- 
livia, Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, Dom- 
inican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Haiti, Indonesia, Lebanon, Mexi- 
co, the Netherlands Colonies of the 
Six Islands of Aruba, Bonaire, Cura- 
cao, Saba, St. Eustatius, and St. Mar- 
tin (Dutch portion only), and Suri- 
nam; Nicaragua, Panama, Portuguese 
Colonies of Angola, Portuguese In- 
dia (Goa), Portuguese Guinea, and 
St. Thome and Principe; Switzerland, 
and U.K. territories of Aden, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., British Somaliland, Mauritius, 
Sarawak, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. 





Canadian-Dutch Flour Business 
Reopened; Prices Restrict Trade 


TORONTO—tTrade in flour between 
the Netherlands and Canada has been 
reopened following the decision of 


the government to place dollars, 
earned in the ordinary course of 
trade at the disposal of accredited 
importers. 

Hitherto, all flour purchases have 
been made in the U.S. with Economic 
Cooperation Administration dollars. 
The lifting of the restrictions on trade 
with Canada follows the decision to 
allow the use of free dollars for the 
purpose of maintaining supplies from 
American mills. 

However, marketmen in Amster- 
dam report that business with Canada 
is likely to be more theoretical than 
real because of the price differential 
existing between Canadian and U.S. 
flour. The price asked by the Cana- 
dian mills is too high to allow the 
Dutch importer to compete effective- 
ly with the home millers who are 
milling high grade flour from im- 
ported wheat. 

Problem of Duty 

Adding to the importers’ difficulties 

is the incidence of the 3% duty on 


imported flour levied after the first 
50,000 tons have been imported in any 


one year. The necessity to cover this 
duty caused American export millers 
to complain that the Dutch offers 
were too low during the latter half 
of 1950 when the free quota had been 
exhausted. This duty vitally affects 
the price which can be paid, either 
in the U.S. or Canada, and the net 
result is that by accepting low Dutch 
offers, the millers are in effect, cov- 
ering the duty. 

Precluding a big expansion of trade 
also is the prevailing shortage of mill- 
ing wheat in Canada, as a result of 
which the Canadian Wheat Board is 
maintaining a tight check on all 
sales, especially those outside the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Hol- 
land, however, has an unexpended 
balance on the IWA quota, and pro- 
vided the millers could obtain the 
wheat and the price margin could be 
close, some business might result. 

The Dutch are also buying wheat 
in Canada for free dollars, but deals 
reported so far have been for lower 
grades only, no better qualities being 
available. Some cargoes of No. 5 Man- 
itoba, first half September shipment 
from Port Churchill, have been bought 
at $65.86 ton, f.o.b. 

Recent political difficulties in Hol- 


New Winter Wheat 
Estimate Tops Last 
Fall’s USDA Figure 


KANSAS CITY—One of the first 
winter wheat estimates of the year 
was released by the Rock Island Rail- 
road March 19, and in most states it 
increased the production estimate 
made by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture last fall. 

Based upon conditions up to March 
15, the railroad forecast a production 
of 210 million bushels for Kansas, 
compared with the latest USDA esti- 
mate of 202 million bushels. 

Rock Island estimates for other 
states, with corresponding USDA fall 
estimates, are as follows (Rock Island 
estimates as of March 15 are given 
first; USDA estimates last fall are 
given second): Oklahoma, 81 million 
bushels, 77 million; Texas, 64 million, 
57 million; Nebraska, 90 million, 96 
million; Missouri, 26 million, 22 mil- 
lion; Colorado, 53 million, 48 million. 





land, necessitating the appointment 
of a new cabinet, are likely to have 
repercussions on the imported flour 
trade, observers report. It is expect- 
ed that one of the first steps to be 
taken by the new administration will 
involve the withdrawal of several 
food subsidies currently paid out of 
internal revenue to keep the price of 
food at a low level. By this means it 
is hoped to raise funds to pay for 
the cost of defense. 

Flour and bread, it is reported, will 
be concerned in these price changes 
and the cost of flour is likely to be 
hiked. Following these rumors, the 
domestic offtake increased consider- 
ably as bakers began to stockpile 
home-milled flour. In an effort to 
check hoarding, the government in- 
structed millers to deliver only nor- 
mal quantities, normal being inter- 
preted as the weekly needs of regu- 
lar customers based on their total 
purchases between mid-January and 
mid-February. 

Consumers were unable to build 
stocks of imported or home-milled 
patent flour because this is only avail- 
able against rationed documents. But 
when the supplies which bakers 
did manage to stockpile, before 
the government embargo came into 
effect, are drawn, the demand for 
imported flour will be correspondingly 
reduced for a period. 
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SOUTHERN TIER BAKERS 
DISCUSS ADVERTISING 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—The South- 
ern Tier Bakers Assn. meeting March 
7 at the Cariton Hotel, Binghamton, 
N.Y., was attended by about 30 mem- 
bers. Presiding was Joseph Tomiska, 
president. 

The association's advertising cam- 
paign was discussed further. Andy 
Elkins, associated with state and 
county law enforcement agencies for 
many years, was the principal speak- 
er, discussing the importance of build- 
ing our military defenses up to a per- 
manent high level. 

Next meeting of the association 
will be April 4 at the Arlington Ho- 
tel, Binghamton. 
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WASHINGTON The March 1, 
1951, crop planting estimate dis- 
closes that farmers may not respond 
to the acreage goals set forth by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and that 
competition for acreage will rest on 
the individual farmer's estimate of 
his best advantage. 

Only in the case of wheat of the 
major crops is there any sign that 
farmers will meet the government 
goals. 

Intentions of farmers to plant 21.8 
million acres of wheat plus the win- 
ter wheat crop indicate an over-all 
acreage of approximately 77.9 mil- 
lion acres. 

This year’s forecasted spring wheat 
acreage represents an increase of 
18.1% over the 1950 plantings of 
about 18.5 million acres. The agri- 
culture department had recommend- 
ed 21.4 million acres. 

The prospective spring wheat 
plantings were divided as follows: 
durum wheat, 2.9 million acres, com- 
pared with 2.8 a year ago; spring 
wheat other than durum, 18.9, com- 
pared with 15.7 a year ago. 

At average yields, the spring wheat 
crop would be about 309 million 
bushels, compared with about 276 
million last year and a 10-year aver- 
age of 272.5 million. 

Including previous department esti- 
mates on the fall sown winter wheat 
crop, total wheat production this year 
would be about 1,208 million bushels, 
compared with 1,026.7 million last 
year and the 10-year average of 
1,031.3 million. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
report of this date fails to show any 
sign of what the cotton farmers will 
do. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note a reliable report that 
in California cotton land is reported 
as leasing at $200 an acre, indicat- 
ing that the high price ceiling for 
cotton may bring back heavy produc- 
tion in the irrigated cotton area. 

It is too early to find any index of 
what the upland cotton farmer will 
do even with the high price ceiling. 
Informed cotton economy representa- 
tives say that cotton farmers would 
be better pleased with a 40¢ ceiling 
and a 37¢ support but at the same 
time they predict a 28 million acre 
cotton planting this coming crop year. 

The March 1 planting estimate is 
seen as bullish on feed grains and 
will dash cold water on the hopes of 
price control consultants here that 
rigid price restraints on these crops 
may be avoided through a heavy out- 
turn this year. One former Office of 
Price Administration official recently 
told The Northwestern Miller that a 
4 billion bushel corn crop would end 
ail signs of need for price controls on 
feed grains and would be a satisfac- 
tory backlog for this crop to meet 
export and domestic animal feeding 
requirements. According to the USDA 
estimate the new corn crop will be 
only slightly over 3 billion bushels, 
and if the carryover on Oct. 31 
amounts to 500 million bushels a 
squeeze on corn supplies for the ani- 
mal population is forecast. 


Smaller Soybean Crop 

Likewise the soybean crop will fall 
sharply below that of last year as 
farmers intention of planting plus the 
expected harvest for beans indicate 
a new soybean crop of approximate- 
ly 233 million bushels with Illinois 
and Iowa accounting for a 900,000 
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Reduced Acreages Indicated by 
March 1 Crop Planting Estimate 


acre loss in bean production this year. 

For other feed grains indicated 
acreage and production is down seri- 
ously if the present rate of our -ani- 
mal population is to be sustained, 
USDA officials say. In addition to the 
failure of farmers to meet the corn 
acreage goals, barley and sorghums 
for grain are off importantly from 
last year’s crop. On the basis of an 
acreage goal of 7.1 million for sor- 
ghums for grain, farmers now indi- 
cate a production slightly under that 
level, according to planting intentions. 

The 1951 barley acreage goal of 
13.2 million is falling short of gov- 
ernment recommendations by nearly 


2 million. 


Adjustments Seen 

The USDA in reporting farmers’ 
intentions as of March 1 sees some 
prospects of later adjustments to goal 
recommendations on the grounds that 
in many instances goal information 
was late in reaching farmers or that 
planting conditions were below nor- 
mal as of that date. 


Price-wise the indications are not 
encouraging to those who saw in an 
optimistic crop intention report a 
major check to further price control 
activities particularly since the grain 
markets have been steadily declining. 

It now appears that wheat is the 
sole reed on which the price control 
opponents can rest. A 3 billion bushel 
corn crop and a 233 billion bushel 
soybean crop is barely enough to meet 
animal feeding requirements unless 
there is a sharp liquidation in animals. 
One of the focal points of price con- 
trol is on meat animals and it was 
hoped that continued high levels of 
production might temper the rise in 
meat prices and that they would re- 
cede to a point where price ceilings 
on them was meaningless. 

While the March 1 intention re- 
port of farmers is little more than 
an index which can be changed later 
as farmers revise plans, it still must 
be construed as bullish on feed grains 
for the coming year until such time 
as more careful estimates of actual 
planting are received. 





More Farm Storage Urged as 
Means of Easing Car Shortage 


WASHINGTON Because of the 
serious boxcar shortage—which is 
expected to continue for some time 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, is urging farmers to con- 
struct bin storage on their farms to 
hold back 1951 grain crops. 

By providing now for more farm 
storage at harvest time, Mr. Bran- 
nan said, farmers can help ease the 
pressure on transportation facilities 
that are already overloaded. 

Where finances are needed, Mr. 
Brannan said, farmers may obtain 
Commodity Credit Corp. loans to 
build storage. 

The secretary's recommendation to 
the farmer casts new light on the 


failure of defense mobilization offi- 
cials to process requests of the pri- 
vate trade for short term amortiza- 
tion of new permanent grain storage 
facilities. It is known that many ap- 
plications have been presented to the 
Defense Transportation Agency and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for short term amortization on new 
or expanded grain storage facilities, 
but to date no action has been taken. 
The only short term tax write-off 
approvals have been for facilities 
which appear to have a direct de- 
fense application, as for the produc- 
tion of military supplies or compo- 
nents. 

The authority to 


approve short 
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OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


PRODUCTION PATTERN: European wheat production was greatly reduced 
by World War II. In the postwar period, U.S. production was greatly expand- 
ed to meet European and world needs. Some expansion also took place in 
Australia. The upward trend of European production during the 20’s and 30's 
corresponds rather closely with the decline in world trade that occurred, 
particularly in the 30’s. The four overseas exporting countries—Canada, the 
U.S., Argentina and Australia—have accounted for the bulk of the world 


trade in wheat and flour. 
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term amortization of grain storage 
facilities has been kicked around be- 
tween several government agencies 
since the Defense Act was passed 
last year, with USDA acting in an 
advisory capacity. At the present 
time authority to approve this type 
of accelerated amortization rests in 
the office of defense mobilizer, 
Charles E. Wilson. 

Another wry aspect of the USDA 
new plea for expanded farm bin stor- 
age lies in a re-examination of an of- 
ficial USDA survey of farm storage 
of wheat, as compared with country 
or terminal elevator storage. That 
survey, made by the Farm Credit 
Administration in cooperation with 
the Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for the storage years 
1947-48, disclosed that farmers stor- 
ing wheat on their own farms—even 
when they obtain the storage facili- 
ties for nothing—actually lose money 
as compared with country elevator 
storage. 

While the defense bosses decline to 
approve short term tax write-offs for 
country or terminal elevator facili- 
ties, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
pressed into the position of urging 
farmers to adopt a policy which is 
economically unsound, according to 
the official report quoted above. 
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COLOMBIA TO GET WHEAT 

TORONTO The government of 
Colombia has authorized the import 
of 32,000 tons of wheat for March- 
August shipment. Most will be bought 
under license by the two chief mill- 
ers’ associations, the Associacion de 
Molineros and the Federacion de Mo- 
lineros, and will be additional to the 
20,000 tons authorized for import to 
the two organizations last January. 
Canada covered 75% of Colombia's 
flour imports in 1950, sales being re- 
turned at 28,856 bbl. Normally, the 
home wheat harvest can cover 60% 
of the demand for milling purposes 
but the adverse weather last year 
caused heavy crop losses. 
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Flour Production 
Up 13% in January, 
Census Bureau Says 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during January 
showed a sharp increase over the 
output for December, 1950. The Bu- 
reau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, in a preliminary report 
issued March 13, said that the output 
for January amounted to 22,244,000 
sacks, an increase of 13% over De- 
cember, and 16% above January, 
1950, output. 

Mills operated at 88.4% of capac- 
itv, based on a five-day week, the 
Census Bureau report added. The pro- 
duction rate was 85.8% for the pre- 
vious month. 

Wheat gradings during January 
amounted to 51,519,000 bu., compared 
with 45,546,000 bu. in December. 
Wheat offal output was estimated 
at 442,000 tons for the month, com- 
pared with 390,000 tons for Decem- 
ber. 

Rye flour production, estimated at 
221,000 sacks, was considerably high- 
er than the December figure of 182,- 
000 sacks. Rye ground amounted to 
503,000 bu., compared with 415,000 
bu. the previous month. 

The Census Bureau said that more 
detailed figures would be released in 
the near future in its “Facts for 
Industry.” 
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Flour Order Ready to Go If Needed 





Manufacturers’ 
Price Ceiling 
Order Awaited 


WASHINGTON If the over- 
worked legal staff of the Office of 
Price Stabilization can complete final 
refinements of the planned manufac- 
turers’ price ceiling regulation, it may 
be issued this week. The original 
schedule called for issuance March 
23, the date set by Eric Johnston, 
economic stabilizer, in talking to U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce officers here 
last week. 

This general regulation—tempor- 
ary in character—is designed to take 
off the squeeze which has resulted 
for some manufacturers under the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation. In 
some instances to roll back prices 
which have been advanced in excess 
of the standards set by the forthcom- 
ing general order and to restore nor- 
mal cost-price relationships. 


Not Flour Mills 

It is still unknown how far this 
general regulation will apply in re- 
gard to the food processing indus- 
tries, but it is not expected to cover 
flour millers or the feed industry. 
Cereal manufacturers, however, are 
believed to be brought under its pro- 
visions. 

In broad general terms the manu- 
facturers’ order provides that manu- 
facturers may take either a 5% in- 
crease in the price of their products 
over the GCPR levels or 10% over 
the price levels which existed in the 
second quarter of 1950, whichever is 
higher. 

In determining these alternatives 
manufacturers will be required to 
show direct labor and materials cost 
advances to justify increases. Labor 
cost advances could be computed as 
of March 31, 1950, and material cost 
increases through Jan. 31 this year. 
The manufacturers’ order is seen as 
temporary until such time as OPS 
can issue individual industry orders. 





Price Regulations 





mtinued from page 9) 


levels. Under a base period of the 
earlier date, base ceilings would auto- 
matically be at less than the parity 
requirements 

This amendment also provides that 
in the case of pass-through of farm 
price increases, sellers can round off 
their new ceilings to the nearest 
half of a cent. It permits addition 
of a full cent to a ceiling price if 
the fraction is %2¢ or greater, and it 
requires the dropping of the frac- 
tional increase if it is less than ‘4¢. 

Future Delivery 

OPS also issued Amendment 6 to 
the GCPR. This permits sales of a 
commodity or service for future de- 
livery at ceiling price levels which 
might apply at some future date or 
at a fixed price in some future period. 

Specific regulations are in the proc- 
ess of preparation for various com- 
modities. And if they are in effect 
at some future date, sellers would 
be permitted to deliver either at the 
fixed price offered or at the effec- 


tive ceiling at time of delivery, which- 
ever was lower. 

This provision does not apply to 
commodities for which there is an ef- 
fective specific ceiling at this time. 
The amendment does not permit con- 
tracts for future delivery to be made 
subject to adjustment at time of 
delivery. 

Reject Williams Proposal 

With issuance of Amendments 6 
and 7, OPS passed over a proposal 
by Sen. John J. Williams (R., Del.). 
His proposal would have required 
processors and handlers of farm com- 
modities to reflect declines in prices 
paid farmers for commodities. Un- 
der his proposal, processors would 
be required to reflect declines in farm 
prices which occurred after they had 
previously increased their ceilings un- 
der the pass-through provision of the 
GCPR. 

Officials immediately connect- 
ed with Michael V. DiSalle, price di- 
rector, said that they could not con- 
ceive of any amendment which would 
carry out the Delaware senator's 
ideas which could be administered. 

Further, it was stated at OPS 
that in changing commodity markets 
it would be a virtual impossibility 
to enforce an amendment of the na- 
ture Sen. Williams is asking. For 
example, officials noted that a mar- 
ket might fluctuate in both direc- 
tions in any single day, and under 
those conditions they do not see how 
they could police the activities of 
a processor at every trading hour 
during any market day. 

When informed of the OPS deci- 
sion, Sen. Williams only remarked 
that if processors could recalculate 
on the upside he saw no reason why 
they could not make similar calcu- 
lations on the down side. Although 
comments by him on the Senate 
floor recently implied a pledge from 
Mr. DiSalle that the GCPR would 
be amended to meet his criticism, he 
was equivocal in his reply to a query 
as to whether Mr. DiSalle had actu- 
ally given his pledge to make the 
Williams request effective. 

He seemed more concerned over 
the prices paid poultrymen in the 
Delaware area than in the potential 
effectiveness of the type of amend- 
ment he proposed. However, he said 
he awaited a call from Mr. DiSalle 
and would have a statement at that 
time. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DEATH OF NORA E. BAILEY 


TORONTO—Nora E. Bailey, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Bailey, died 
March 17 in Montreal, aged 42 Hor 
father formerly was manager of the 
Canadian office of The Northwestern 
Miller. Miss Bailey was an instructor 
in child psychology at McGill Univer- 


BUFFALO GRAIN MOVES 
TO SEABOARD 


BUFFALO—Approximately 300,000 
bu. government-owned wheat stored 
in the local elevators was moved to 
seaboard last week for export to Eu- 
rope. A prominent elevator executive 
expressed the belief thtat if suffi- 
cient boxcars were available for 
shipping the grain to seaboard ports, 
a very considerable amount of the 
government wheat now stored in ele- 
vators here would be moved out of 
this area. 





PRICE REGULATION HELD BACK 
UNTIL WHEAT MARKET GAINS 


Modernized Order Includes Adjustment of Freight Rate 
Differentials Between Markets; Millfeed 
Clarification Also Delayed 





sity and conducted a summer camp 
for children. She was a graduate of 
Toronto University with a master’s 
degree in psychology, and had been 
trained in camping, canoeing, sail- 
ing, woodcraft and the art of living 
in the wilds of Northern Ontario by 
the Taylor Statten Camps in Algon- 
quin Park. In 1939-40 she became the 
first woman to sail around the world 
in the yacht Yankee, which made such 
cruises to afford opportunities for 
physical development and study and 
for gaining first-hand knowledge of 
oceanic geography. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Work on Millfeed 
Price Ceiling 
Order Slowed 


WASHINGTON — Little progress 
has been made at the Office of Price 
Stabilization regarding the millfeed 
price ceiling problem due to the ill- 
ness of Lloyd Riford, feed industry 
consultant in charge. 

Meanwhile, it has been learned that 
Mr. Riford has decided that he can- 
not continue on duty here as a result 
of his illness and is expected to re- 
turn home. He is head of the Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y. 

It is expected that Dinsmore Wor- 
thing of Charles M. Cox Co., Bos- 
ton, will take over Mr. Riford’s duties 
here in preparing such additional price 
orders as may have to be issued or 
held in readiness, OPS officials said. 

OPS officials agreed that the cur- 
rent millfeed situation was obscure 
and that millers were caught in a 
problem not of their own making. It 
was also agreed that to set a mill- 
feed ceiling price before wheat flour 
was brought under ceilings would not 
be a totally satisfactory condition as 
far as millers were concerned. If a 
specific millfeed price ceiling were 
adopted now, it would mean that all 
the pass-through of higher prices paid 
to farmers for wheat would fall on 
flour. 

In connection with Mr. Riford’s re- 
tirement from duty here, it is be- 
lieved that his illness was the result 
of the heavy work put on his should- 
ers in getting through the supplement 
to the GCPR which relieved the feed 
industry of its dilemma in pricing 
out soybean oil meal—for which a 
ceiling price was established higher 
than the base period price at which 
most feed manufacturers were frozen. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
KANSAS FIRM EXPANDS 

SAXMAN, KANSAS—A new 100,- 
000-bu. elevator will be erected here 
by the Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Chalmers & Borton of Hutchinson 
have the contract. The firm has a 
small frame elevator here. 


WASHINGTON—-In the absence of 
permanent quarters and a regular 
desk, Joseph G. Schmitz, flour sec- 
tion chief in the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, is now carrying a modern- 
ized flour price regulation in his coat 
pocket in readiness for the day when 
it might be necessary to issue such 
a regulation. 

Speaking this week about the order, 
Mr. Schmitz said it was largely a re- 
finement or modernization of the old 
OPA flour price order. 

The modernization consists chiefly 
of adjustment of freight rate dif- 
ferentials between markets. For ex- 
ample, the old MPR 296 provided 
for a 5¢ differential between Omaha 
and northeastern Nebraska points, 
while the refined order, making ad- 
justment for changed freight rates, 
probably will show a 7¢ differential 
between those points. 

Mr. Schmitz said that the present 
pigeon-holing of the flour order in 
his coat pocket was due to the fact 
that there is no need for a flour price 
ceiling regulation up to this time 
since wheat is still selling at less 
than parity, one of the legal minimum 
ceiling levels for farm commodities. 
In his opinion there will be no need 
of a flour ceiling order until a wheat 
price order is issued. 

This week Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington representa- 
tive of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, asked OPS to issue some form 
of interpretation on millfeeds to cor- 
rect the misunderstanding regard- 
ing this commodity under the GCPR. 

Mr. Schmitz said he would like to 
get out some formal interpretation 
on millfeed ceilings, but he expressed 
doubt that a millfeed ceiling order 
could be issued until wheat and flour 
were under specific controls. 

Despite the willingness of Mr. 
Schmitz to act to remedy the mill- 
feed problem, he is stymied in part 
by the lack of legal personnel to 
work on food price orders since oth- 
er pressing actions are getting at- 
tention. 


Heavy Receipts 
of Frosted Wheat 
Due at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—A check among grain 
receivers at this port indicates a 
very substantial amount of “frosted 
wheat” from Canada will begin its 
journey to this area from Fort Will- 
iam as soon as navigation is open 
on the Great Lakes. 

No exact amount of this type of 
wheat to be moved could be learned, 
but all agreed it would be in substan- 
tial volume. Most of the low-grade 
wheat will move into feed trade 
channels. 
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CONTINUES AS PRICES WAVER 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SLOWER DEMAND FOR FLOUR 


Bookings in Southwest and Northwest Drop to 25% of 
Capacity; Bakers, Family Trade Wary of Market 
Trends; Export Trade Drops 


Flour sales are slow as the wheat 
market continues to show little 
definite assurance of going one way 
or the other. Bakery flour buyers, 
for the most part well booked ahead, 
preferred to wait out developments 
awhile longer in view of the market 
uncertainties. Sales averaged only 
about one quarter of capacity in both 
the Northwest and Southwest and 
were reported dull in other areas 
as well. The purchases made in 
almost all cases were confined to 
small lots. Production continues fair- 
ly heavy despite shipping difficulties 
caused by the boxcar shortage. 


NORWAY BUYS FLOUR; 
OTHER EXPORTS OFF 


Export business was slow last 
week. Norway purchased fairly heav- 
ily of .7% ash flour early in the 
week, but after this business was 
completed there was little inquiry of 
any importance. Production and Mar- 
keting Administration and Army 
Quartermaster purchases were not re- 
sumed, although it was expected 
PMA might again be in the market 
shortly. With International Wheat 
Agreement quotas almost filled, little 
new subsidized business is still pos- 
sible. Demand for flour outside the 
wheat pact has not reached the level 
expected a few weeks ago. 


BUSINESS AGAIN 
SLOW IN SOUTHWEST 


Sales in the Southwest continued 
at the same slow pace as in the pre- 
vious week, with sales again averag- 
ing 26% of five-day capacity. A year 
ago sales were 55% of capacity. Out- 
side of two or three medium-sized 
lots, bakery flour sales were limited 
to 600 or 1,200 sacks at a time. The 
largest sale reported was of 30,000 
sacks. A moderate price break and 
subsequent recovery failed to stir up 
interest. Dullness in the past few 
weeks has cut into the large backlog 
of orders on mills’ books, with the 
average now down to about 55 days’ 
running time. Production at Kansas 
City continued at a good pace, aver- 
aging 106% of capacity. Family flour 
sales also lagged last week. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
TURN DOWNWARD 


Sales by spring wullls Ge- 
elincu w 24% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 64.4% the 
previous week and 41% a year ago. 
With bakery flour buyers not con- 
vinced of any definite wheat market 
trend for the time being, they re- 
mained reluctant to take on more 
than minor quantities of flour. A few 
sales, however, were completed on a 
mid-week advance in prices. Sales of 
family flour were at a standstill, and 
shipping directions declined further. 
All classes of buyers remain fairly 
well booked, although in recent weeks 
shipments have outstripped new sales 
and the backlog on mills’ books is 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 36. 


whoat 


dwindling steadily. Production at 
Minneapolis increased to 95% of ca- 
pacity last week. 


FLOUR BUSINESS 
LIGHT IN EAST 


Sales at New York were light. A 
few buyers showed some interest at 
the time of a wheat price advance, 
but this did not culminate in busi- 
ness. Shipping directions also were 
rather slow, with poor bakery busi- 
ness lessening needs. However, be- 
cause of the boxcar shortage, mills 
did not press for directions. Business 
remained slow in the Buffalo area. 
Some inquiries for fairly large 
amounts of flour were reported, 
but buyers seemed to be looking for 
further market setbacks. Operations 
were slower. 

At Philadelphia, bakers remained 
on the sidelines, and activity gener- 
ally remained slow. Some sales were 
made, but they were confined to small 
lots. Shipping directions were quiet. 
Trading was very dull at Boston. 
Inquiries were limited, and only odd 
lots were sold. Bakery business was 
reported slow, and inventories were 
holding longer than normal. Sales at 
Pittsburgh were very quiet. 


BUYING INTEREST 
DULL IN SOUTH 


Flour business in the South was 
limited. Trading at New Orleans was 
very dull until lower prices stimulat- 
ed some interest later in the week. 
The volume sold was only moderate, 
however. Hard winters were most ac- 
tive in the limited business. Spring 
wheat flour trading was slow, and 
soft winters were in poor demand. 
Shipping directions showed a drop. 
Export flour sales were rather slow. 


SALES AGAIN SLOW 
IN CENTRAL AREA 


Flour business was dull again last 
week in the Chicago area as buyers 


waited to see what price develop- 
ments would be. A few one and two- 
carlot purchases were made, but 
there were no large sales. Family 
flour business slowed. Some improve- 
ment was noted in the boxcar situa- 
tion. 

Buyers at St. Louis showed little 
interest in booking flour. Shipping 
directions, however, remained good. 
Demand for clears was excellent. 
Elsewhere in the area, sales were 
generally light as buyers showed a 
lack of confidence in prices. Only 
small lots were booked. 


BUSINESS SPOTTY 
IN PACIFIC N. W. 


At Seattle, business was spotty, 
with some mills booked ahead fairly 
well and others running only part 
time. Some Philippine business was 
placed, although buying was done in 
Canada as well. At Portland, book- 
ings were limited to the domestic 
trade. Production varies from poor 
to good, with interior mills reporting 
slower operations because of lack of 
army business. 


WHEAT SHORTAGE 
HURTS CANADIANS 


A shortage of milling quality wheat 
is hampering business of Canadian 
mills. Orders were curtailed at Van- 
couver because of the shortage, and 
from Toronto it was_ reported there 
were some doubts that sufficient 
wheat could be found to fill both the 
Italian and U.K. contracts. Norway 
last week booked low grade flour 
under its IWA quota. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
13.529 sacks more in the week end- 
ing March 16 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 75% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3.428,360 sacks compared 
with 3,414,831 in the previous week 
and 3,148,475 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3.154529 and three 
years ago 3,078,720 sacks. There was 
an increase of 13,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 27,000 in the Southwest 
and 29,000 in the North Pacific Coast 
while production decreased 36,000 
sacks in Buffalo and 20,000 in the 
Central and Southeast 





Semolina Sales Remain Limited 


to Fill-In Lots; Production Off 


Only small amounts of semolina 
were purchased last week, continuing 
the buving pattern of the past month. 
There was little news of yicat mar. 
ket significance, and buyers in most 
cases were content to delay purchas- 
ing or take only fill-in lots. 

Because of limited receipts on a 
few days last week, premiums on 
fancy milling quality durum wheat 
advanced to 23¢ over the May future. 
However, by early this week pre- 
miums had fallen back to 20¢ over. 
Quotations on standard semolina 
ranged $6.30@6.40 sack, bulk, Min- 
neapolis, March 19. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week released an estimate 
of indicated durum wheat acreage 
for seeding this spring. A total of 
2,894,000 acres is expected to be 
planted to durum, compared with 
2,814,000 a year ago and the average 
acreage of 2,682,000. 

Production of mills declined to 
109% of five-day capacity last week 


from 113% the previous week. A year 
ago production averaged 85% of ca- 
pacity. With the end of the Lenten 
season near, it is expected that de- 
mand tor semvlina will taper off 
again, following the usual seasonal 
pattern. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis March 17, were as fol- 
lows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amt r better. .$2.53% @2.57% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2 39% @2.527 
} Amber or better 
2 Durur xv better 
; Durum or better 


Choice 
Medium 
Medium 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S 
capacity 
centage of 


durum 
in sacks with comparisons; per 
capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

No. ca 
milis pacity 
19 179,500 


ro of ca 
duction pacity 
March 11-16 195,729 » 
Previous week 11 


Year 


f 105 
186,500 ©211,119 113 
85 


ago i2 213,000 180,550 
Crop year 
Production 

7,494,217 
7,063,811 


July 1, 1950-March 1¢ 
July 1, 1949-March 17 
*Revised 


1951 
1950 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE STEADY 


<> 
Limited Offerings Keep Prices Firm 
Despite Lagging Demand; Mid- 
dlings Interest Best 


Demand for millfeed remains quiet, 
but the boxcar shortage continues to 
limit nearby supplies and prices re- 
main steady. Middlings are in better 
demand than other types because of 
stepped up use of this type in chick 
starting: mashes. 

Although the undertone of the 
southwestern formula feed market 
indicated signs of spring awakening, 
sales made little if any improvement 
last week. The trade generally was 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 245.5 as of 
March 14, down 1.5 points for 
the week. The feed grain index 
was 246.8, down 1 point from 
the previous week. 











holding off for steadier values, and 
during the week grain markets were 
sagging. Most processed ingredients 
were about steady in price, but corn, 
oats and grain sorghums were some- 
what easier. 

Another factor which held sales in 
check was a tendency on the part of 
some dealers to postpone buying be- 
cause they have to accept a 30-ton 
minimum on carlot shipments. This 
order was effective March 15. No un- 
usual rush of business from the less 
than 30-ton carlot buyer was noted 
this week. 

The slowing down of spot demand 
allowed some of the larger mills to 
catch up on orders that were run- 
ning behind. The current market 
could be termed as a gap between the 
cleaning up of final orders for cattle 
feed and the beginning of the chick 
and turkey starter movement in ear- 
nest. 

Recent heavy snows in the North- 
west were blamed for a temporary lull 
in formula feed business last week. 
Dealers, unable to make deliveries 
became of snow-blocked country 
roads, have shown little interest in 
purchasing additional supplies, al- 
though they continue to take on ship- 
ments of feed booked earlier at a 
fairly good rate. 

Good potential demand is indicated, 
manufacturers say, within a few 
weeks when transportation difficulties 
in feeding areas are expected to be 
reduced. Easier ingredient markets 
also may have contributed to the re- 
duced dealer demand this week. 

There were exceptions to the gen- 
eral report of slower sales, with some 
concerns indicating that sales of 
chick and turkey mashes and dairy 
feeds had improved somewhat. 

Most plants are operating at only 
slightly reduced schedules to fill ship- 
ping orders on previous sales. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,548 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,692 tons 
in the week previous and 49,215 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,849,073 tons as compared with 
1,854,461 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat Markets Easier 
After Erratic Swings 


CCC in Market Briefly for East Coast Supplies; 
Subsidy Restored on IWA Wheat Exports 


Wheat moved er- 


week, and 


futures prices 
ratically downward last 
despite a few moderate advances 
wound up by March 19 as much as 
4\4¢ below the levels of a week earli- 
er. Minneapolis May declined the 
most, with Chicago May and Decem- 
ber off 4¢. Kansas City markets were 
relatively more stable. Improved war 
news, hopes for a truce of some kind 
with the Communists, an improved 
crop outlook and developments on 
the export front all contributed to 
the week’s price action. However, 
none of the developments were cer- 
tain or significant enough to indicate 
a definite future course. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets March 19 were: Chi- 
cago—March $2.39, May $2.42%@ 
2.42%, July $2.38% @2.38%, Septem- 
ber $2.39'4 @2.39%, December $2.425% 
@2.43; Minneapolis May $2.36, 
July $2.36%; Kansas City—March 
$2.34%, May $2.34%@2.35, July 
$2.3244 @2.32%, September $: 

North Pacific Coast—March 
May $2.36, July $2.34. 
Subsidy Restored 

Early last week the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture restored subsidy 
payments on wheat sales under the 
International Wheat Agreement. For 
a month the payments had been con- 
fined to flour exports. This news gave 
markets temporary support, although 
this faded when it was learned that 
only about 11 million bushels re- 
mained in the U.S. IWA quota. An- 
other factor that briefly stimulated 
prices was the entry of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. into the wheat 
market on the Atlantic Coast for 
supplies. Some 672,000 bu. were pur- 
chased for export before the CCC 
withdrew its offers. It appeared that 
the agency merely was securing 
enough wheat to fill cargo space im- 
mediately, and was not returning to 
a regular purchasing policy 

At midweek considerable long liqui- 
dation was touched off by new peace 
rumors, but stronger markets devel- 
oped on hedge buying by exporters 
against subsidized sales late in the 
week. About 6 million bushels were 
reported sold during the week. Word 
was awaited this week on allocations 
of wheat to exporters for the remain- 
der of the crop year. 

Stocks of wheat in the U.S. March 
1 available for milling and export 
during the remainder of the crop 
year or for carryover totaled about 
690 million bushels, the USDA esti- 
mated. This compares with about 656 
million a year earlier. More wheat 
was milled for flour July through 
February, but exports declined 33 
million bushels in that period. 

Protein Premiums Up 

Premiums on higher protein wheat 
advanced last week, although ordi- 
nary grades were barely steady. Re- 
ceipts totaled 843 cars at Minneapo- 
lis, with Duluth getting 751 cars. Low 
proteins were in very narrow demand, 
since elevator buyers were not active. 
Most terminal storage space is filled. 
Mill demand on higher protein lots, on 
the other hand, was active enough to 
advance premiums on 13% protein 
lots 1¢, 14% 2¢, while the trading 
basis on 15 and 16% protein wheat 
was up 4¢. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring, including 12% pro- 
tein, continued to be quoted at l¢ 
over the May. Thirteen percent pro- 


tein was quoted at 4@5¢ over, 14% 
protein 9@11¢ over, 15% protein 23@ 
26¢ over and 16% protein 37@41¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.93% and the durum 11.12%. 

Durum premiums fluctuated irreg- 
ularly, with demand very selective. 
Best milling types continued in ready 
demand, but bids, at times, were dif- 
ficult to secure on the intermediate 
qualities and high moisture kinds. At 
the close No. 1 and 2 hard amber dur- 
um, fancy milling quality, quoted at 
19@23¢ over the May. No. 1 and 2 
amber durum, choice milling quality, 
5@18¢ over, No. 1 and 2 durum, me- 
dium milling quality, 2¢ under to 11¢ 
over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis March 17: 

Yor Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 
15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1l¢ each Ib. to 


2¢ each Ib. lower 
Damage—l¢ to 2¢ 


55 Ib 


each 1 


to 2% 
K.C. Premiums Dip 

Cash wheat demand at Kansas City 
held fairly steady until a flood of 
receipts over the week end loosened 
up the premium scale and cut the 
market by about 1%¢ bu. March 19. 
During the week the basic May fu- 
ture teetered between a high of 
$2.39% and a low of $2.33%. Bullish 
influences during this up and down 
course were CCC purchases of wheat 
at seaboard and the re-eligibility of 
wheat for export subsidies. On the 
bear side were heavy receipts and 
improved crop conditions. By March 
19 the trend was definitely downward, 
with 528 cars reported in Kansas 
City, near record receipts for this 
time of the year and a two-day ac- 
cumulation which matches some 
weekly totals for mid-winter. It was 
on March 19 that cash premiums 
took their tumble. Ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter wheat through 
134% protein dropped from 3%@ 
4144¢ over to 24%2@3%6¢ over. Four- 
teen percent protein declined the 
sharpest, the range being 3% @6¢ 
over for a drop of 14%¢ on the quali- 
ty end of the scale. Total receipts 
last week were 1,242 cars, compared 
with 1,144 cars the preceding week 
and 629 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 17, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No, 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 
No. 1 Red 
No. 2 Red 
No, 3 Red 
No. 4 Red 


At Fort 


Worth ordinary 
hard winter wheat was selling at 


$2.59%4 @2.60% March 19, delivered 
Texas common points, with no pre- 
mium for higher protein. Demand is 
poor and offerings are light. 
Markets Active 

Wheat export markets continue ac- 
tive with further sales confirmed last 
week. Three cargoes of wheat were 
sold to India for May-June shipment 
at around $2.39 bu. Japanese buyers 
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CuRRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


“—— * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S 


*Previous 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo o'e o» 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


1,388,144 
451,149 
« 6 


Totals 


Percentage of total U.S. 
*Revised. 


output 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week cr 
16, Previous Mar. 12-17, 


Mar. 11 
1951 2ek 1950 
Northwest . 87 7 
Southwest ....... 102 

Buffalo ° 

Central and 8. E 

No. Pacific Coast 


Totale ...... 83 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
340,600 362,416 106 
340,600 362,185 106 
- 340,600 3 &, 78) $1 
340,600 298,946 88 
average .. 92 
average . 91 


March 11-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


Wichita 
§-day week Flour 
capacity output 
99,000 1,675 
99,000 
99,000 
99,000 


% a 
tivity 
March 11-17 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Salina 
5-day week Flour 
output 
March 11-17 q 78,500 
Previous week . § 83 7 
Year ago 5 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


s 2 
91,915 


Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity tivity 
March 11-17 836, 5,553 101 
Previous week .. 836, 99 
Year ago . 83 9 
Two years ago $34,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in 
Kentucky 
ginia, 


Ilinois 
North 
Georgia 


Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
and eastern Missouri 

5-day week 
capacity 
671,400 

671,400 

650,095 
6 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
March 11-16 47.376 ’ 


Previous week 
50,805 


Ten-year average 
*Revised 


3,414,831 


expressed in percentages 


Mar. 13-18, Mar. 14-19, 
wee 1949 1948 


712,142 689,195 


1,361,015 


487,164 7 
5 2 508,790 
200,789 


279,008 265,970 


3,148,475 3,154,529 3,078,720 
75 75 72 69 


Crop year flour production 

——July 1 to———. 

Mar. 13-18, Mar. 14-19, Mar. 16, Mar. 17, 
1948 1951 1950 

: 26,268,255 

45,954,897 


11,018,287 





86 124,097,644 120,875,398 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 
March 11-16 282,500 
Previous week 500 
Year ago 317,800 
Two years ago 315,800 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in 
cluding Duluth, st. Paul, 
Montana and lowa 


Flour 
output 
269,240 


% ac- 
tivity 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 11-16 2,250 411,894 75 
Previous week 5 50 *465,392 84 
Year ago ée 552,000 414,158 
Two years ago 5 469,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


55,500 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
March 11-16 459,500 
Previous week 4 

Year ago .. 505 
Two years ago 503,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised 


Flour 
output 


459,758 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity 


Coast: 


March 11-16 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 

*Revised 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

March 11-16 133,000 110,795 

Previous week 133,000 52 

Year ago 122,000 

Two years ago 122,000 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 


205,629 
*203,086 
163,036 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of 
season total of (1) 
Kansas City and 8st 
Dakota and Montana 
Buffalo, N.Y 


millfeeds, in tons 
principal mills in 
Joseph; (2) principal 
including Minneapolis 


for the 


Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
March 106-16 976,045 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago 
1950 
1949 


of total capacity. 


Nebraska, 


Production computed on the basis of 72% 
—-Northwest*— loam 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


current and prior two weeks, together with 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
flour extraction 

Buffalot— --Combined**- 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


525,996 8,376 49,548 
19,299 750,692 
9,031 61, 
10,462 403,397 49.: 
8,984 400,817 46,85 
8,463 382,607 47, 
16,820 354,831 61,898 
9,421 377,737 51,039 

mills. tRevised 


347,032 1,849,073 


1,854,461 
2,068,673 
2,167,360 
2,050,189 
1,997,917 
tAll 





were reported to have purchased 80,- 
000 tons of wheat for May-June ship- 
ment, but confirmation was lacking 
at the week’s end. It is considered 
booked, however, with the approval 
of the government in Washington 
needed to complete the sale. Peru 
was also reported to have purchased 
a full cargo on Friday. Exporters so 
far have not had any difficulty in 
getting permits for cars to move 
export wheat out of the interior. 


Granting of Marshall Plan dollars to 
European countries for wheat pur- 
chases was expected to be followed 
by purchases of white or hard winters 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Weather has turned mild, with 
rain most of last week but clearing 
toward the close. Spring planting 
has been delayed, but inasmuch as a 
large part of the acreage is in winter 
wheat, total production of wheat is 
promising at the moment. 
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CHICAGO—“All signs point to the 
finest convention the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America has ever held,” 
Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the ARBA, said 
in a recent letter to the membership 
of the retail bakers association. 

Mr. Dudt, pointing out that there 
has never been a time when the 

ARBA’s _ slogan, 
“Looking and 
Planning Ahead 
in 1951,” has been 
more vital to the 
successful con- 
duct of each 
member's individ- 
ual business, ex- 
tended an open invitation to bakers 
everywhere to attend the convention, 
scheduled for the William Penn Hote! 
in Pittsburgh May 6-8. 

The complete text of Mr. Dudt’'s 
invitation follows: 

Fellow Bakers: 

Price controls. Wage _ controls. 
Shortages. Taxes. Never before has 
the retail baker been confronted with 
a more bewildering set of complexi- 
ties than those which he faces today 
in attempting to chart and maintain 
a prosperous course for his business. 

And yet the outlook actually is far 
from dark. Good management, im- 
proved machinery and methods, and 
modern selling techniques can not 
only help us to hold the ground we 
have already gained but, in fact, help 
us to make progress through the 
difficult years just ahead. 

For this reason, I earnestly urge 
every retail baker to attend this year’s 
convention in Pittsburgh, May 6-8 
Here, at the William Penn Hotel, you 
will have the opportunity to talk 
over your problems with top men in 
the field . . and to find out about 
the future plans of your association 
and how they concern you. 

All signs point to the finest con- 
vention we have ever held—and we 
sincerely hope to see you there. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis J. Dudt, President. 

In addition to many prominent fig- 
ures in the retail bakers association 
scheduled to appear on the program, 
Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., will be a feature 
of the meeting with his address on 
“Our Unity of Purpose.” 

The themes of the major sessions 


SAVE CORRUGATED BOXES, 
KRAFT PAPER, BAGS 

ST. LOUIS—An appeal has gone 
out for greater saving of old corru- 
gated boxes and kraft papers and 
bags. Unless the supply of these kraft 
pulp substitutes is increased, the sup- 
ply of paperboard will become even 
more acute than it is, according to 
Frank Block of the public relations 
committee of the Midwest Consumers 
of Waste Paper. These waste papers 
are the best sources, next to wood 
pulp, of strong fiber materials needed 
for the manufacture of paperboard 
products, Mr. Block notes. The supply 
of this raw material must be increased 
if civilian and war requirements for 
paperboard packaging are to be met, 
he said. Mr. Block asks businessmen 
not to destroy old corrugated boxes 
and kraft paper and bags but to get 
them back to mills by way of waste 
paper dealers. 
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ARBA Ready for “Finest” Annual 
Meeting in Pittsburgh, May 6-8 


have been outlined as emphasizing the 
retail bakers’ association, the national 
defense program, better sales and 
merchandising methods, and. better 
products. 

Mr. Dudt will be chairman of the 
May 7 session, which will include wel- 
comes by various association and po- 
litical figures, and the reports of 
ARBA activities. The keynote ad- 
dress will feature Philip A. Grau, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, speaking on “The Retail Bak- 
er’s Role in Our 1951 World.” 

Defense Program Featured 

The afternoon session May 7, with 
B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, 
Battle Creek, Mich., as session chair- 
man, will spotlight the retailers’ part 
in the national defense program. Wil- 
lian A. Quinlan, ARBA Washington 
counsel, will explain the defense pro- 
gram. Philip Talbott, chief of the 
bakery section, Grain Branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, will dis- 
cuss the possible availability of in- 
gredients, packaging material and op- 
erating supplies. 

Other speakers will discuss equip- 
ment problems and price controls. The 
will conclude with a panel 
of industry leaders discussing regula- 
tions and other problems in the de- 
fense program. 

Otto Berchtold, Berchtold’s Bakery, 
Westwood, N.J., will be chairman of 
the morning session May 8 on better 
sales and merchandising methods. Mr. 
Baur will appear during this session. 

A. H. Burchfield, president of the 
Joseph Horne Co., will speak on “Re- 
tail Merchandising—Today and To- 
morrow His address will be fol- 
lowed by talks on sales training and 
salesgir] training, the election of new 
officers of the ARBA and the reports 
of committees 


session 


Retailers’ Luncheon Planned 


A luncheon is planned for the pres- 
idents and secretaries of all local and 
state associations at noon May 8, 
through the courtesy of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

R. F. Dunkelberger and Wendell 
Fleckenstein will be chairman and co- 
chairman of the afternoon session 
May 8. Joseph Machatschek, Machat- 
schek Bakery, St. Louis, will speak 
on wedding cake production, followed 
by John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, 
Long Island City, N.Y., on bakery 
production management; William 
Thie, Cincinnati, on “How to Sell 
Decorated Cakes,” and William 
Schonleber, Aunt Jennies Bake Shops, 
Rochester, N.Y., on “Producing Cakes 
that Sell.’ 

Charles 
bake d 


Oswald, Oswald Baking 
Speakers to be an- 
will speak on frozen 
nounced later will speak on produc- 
ing coffee cakes that sell, eliminating 
night work, and building bakery 
craftsmen 

Mr. Dunkelberger will act as mod- 
erator of a bakery production forum, 
with a panel of the master bakers 
appearing on the program answering 
questions on production problems. 

Following closing remarks by the 
newly elected president, Albert Pleus, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, an 
allied advisory director of the ARBA, 
will be in charge of the closing cere- 
monies. 

Every day will be a “Ladies Day” 
during the convention 

Mrs. E. W. Kollar, chairman of the 


goods 
Co., Chicago, 


entertainment committee, and Mrs. 
Paul Palmer, co-chairman, have 
scheduled special sightseeing and 
shopping tours for the visiting ladies, 
and a program of social get-togeth- 
ers is being formulated. 


= 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIELD DAY SCHEDULED 
BY KANSAS WHEAT GROUP 


KANSAS CITY — The Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. Field Day, 
an annual event for bakers, millers 
and grain men, will be held on the 
Paul Uhlmann farm near Overland 
Park, Kansas, June 22, Jess B. Smith, 
president of the association, an- 
nounced recently. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Trade and Price 
Officials Confer 
on Flax Ceiling 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has reviewed its 
recently drafted flaxseed price order 
in preparation for prompt use, if nec- 
essary. 

As OPS attention focused on a flax 
ceiling price order, representatives of 
the Minneapolis market met here this 
week with control officials. Robert 
C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, led the Minneapolis group in 
talks with Earl Corey, OPS grain 
branch chief, and Dr. L. C. Cunning- 
ham, economic consultant to the feed 
section of the agency. 

Mr. Woodworth’s group, aroused 
by the soybean order with its single 
mark-up provision for country and 
terminal exchanges, feared that mer- 
chandisers might be excluded from 
the provisions of a flax ceiling order 
which is now under study at OPS. 

It was explained to OPS officials 
that terminal market merchandisers 
were an integral part of the flax 
movement, and that if they were ex- 
cluded from a mark-up in any order 
for flax, terminal elevators would 
only take flax for storage and on an 
identity-preserved basis, since there 
would be no incentive to store flax. 

At the same time the trade repre- 
sentatives asked that OPS allow a 
74¢ shrink provision in the order 
which is said to represent a fair al- 
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GERMANS READY TO BUY 
CANADIAN WHEAT 


TORONTO—Germans expect gov- 
ernment permission to buy 5,000 tons 
of flour, .55% ash, from Canada with- 
in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment for April-May shipment, c.i.f. 
Rotterdam. Canadian mills are being 
asked to cable firm offers. The Ger- 
mans originally were prepared to buy 
up to 20,000 tons outside the agree- 
ment, but the Wheat Board was un- 
able to approve because of a wheat 
shortage. 


lowance for dockage in this crop on 
the basis of current price levels. For 
the terminal merchandiser they re- 
quested that 3%¢ be set as the mark- 
up for this class. 

Before the meeting closed, OPS of- 
ficials said that any action taken re- 
garding flax merchandisers would not 
set a pattern for other grain ceiling 
orders and that corn, oats and wheat 
orders would provide merchandising 
mark-ups which would give deficit 
area consumers a chance to get these 
grains from the production area, 
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Terminal Storage 
Report Form 
Being Prepared 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grain branch is 
preparing an application form for use 
by port terminal elevators on which 
they report quarterly storage of grain 
in their terminals for domestic use 
during the years 1946-50, inclusive. 

The information obtained from 
these reports will enable the USDA 
to issue quarterly permits based on 
the experience shown for domestic 
grain requirements by these elevator 
operators. Unless the original quar- 
terly reports of the elevators is out 
of order, it will not be necessary for 
these operators to file any further 
reports for storage of grains for do- 
mestic use. 

However, if subsequent to receipt 
at a port terminal elevator grain 
should be sold for export, this sale 
would require the export permit now 
in force. 





Pacific Wheat Exports Continue 
Large; Canadian Shipments Lag 


PORTLAND—Wheat export trade 
continued large last week, with three 
cargoes sold to India and two sold to 
Peru. Japan this week was expecting 


offers on 100,000 
Northwest wheat. 
Meanwhile, at Vancouver there was 
increasing apprehension among the 
grain trade here about exports of 
grain from this port for the balance 
of the crop year. The chief worry at 
present is the growing shortage of 
freight cars, and there is no imme- 
diate prospect of any improvement. 
Much of the grain scheduled to 
move from here is coming from the 
southern parts of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, thereby throwing the 
strain on one railway. Overseas com- 
mitments for March out of this port 
were placed around 9 million bushels, 
but only half of this total can be 
moved under present circumstances. 


tons of Pacific 


Stocks here have dropped to the 
lowest level in a year, only 4,840,000 
bu. being on hand, including 4 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. The neighbor- 
ing elevator at New Westminster is 
down to less than 300,000 bu. wheat. 
Car receipts here have dropped to 
around 75 a day, whereas nearly 200 
cars are needed if clearances are to 
be made on schedule. 

The export total here as of March 
15 was 34,285,000 bu., which com- 
pares with 36,690,000 bu. at the same 
date last season. The New Westmin- 
ster movement is up to 2 million 
bushels which is the same as last 
season. 

Latest grain charters reported here 
show a boat for Japan for March 
loading done at $15.75 ton, one to 
Italy for April-May loading at $22.50 
ton and one for India, June-July load- 
ing at 175s. ton. 









Make no mistake! This rich, peaceful American farm is on 
-uard for America. It is part of a conflict that is now all 
too clear for our generation. It is the free world against 
the slave. Christianity against Communism. 


None of us can avoid this matching of strength. Every- 
thing we have built is on trial. Each of us is matched 
against his counterpart in Russia—free man against slave. 
Business and industry developed under a profit, grow- 
ahead system against state-controlled industrial monop- 
olies. You, a free American farmer tilling the soil you own 
or rent, against the Russian Kolkhoz—the collective 
farm where farmers are now driven by overseers to work 
the land the state has taken from them 


Our survival and final victory lies in the way the free 
American farmer is able to answer the Kolkhoz—to out- 
produce it by a tremendous edge so that those in service 
and those at home continue to be the best fed, best clothed 
people in the world. It lies in free American business and 
its ability to roll forth the greatest array of machines and 
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Is this our answer to the Kolkhoz? 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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goods the world has ever seen. It lies in free Americans 
who live under a grow-ahead system and work for a goal, 
not a whip. 


Our strength for the dangerous ’fifties is, strangely 
enough, in the very things some of the wild-eyed planners 
of the ’thirties and ’forties wanted to change to the Russian 
pattern of regimented farms and regimented business, 
regimented people. 


As we face the dangerous years ahead, let’s keep and 
build this strength we have. Let’s keep and protect our 
grow-ahead system that has made us the envy of the 
world. It is the base of the only power that can answer 
the challenge of world-wide Communism. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN e 
SERVING 






ee IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 
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Flour Firm’s History Has 
Early American Beginning 


inaugurated president on April 

30, 1789, in the Federal Hall 
in New York City. The French Revo- 
lution began June 20 of that year, 
and in the next year the famous 
mutiny on the bounty took place 
and the mutineers landed at Pitcairn 
Island in 1790. 

The City of Boston was still smart- 
ing from the Revolutionary War when 
Cook & Wood started in the flour 
business on the Boston Wharf. The 
proprietors were commission mer- 
chants. At that time what is now 
lower State Street was part of Bos- 
ton Harbor. Sailing ships docked right 
at the base of the Customs House, 
and it was here that goods were land- 
ed for sale in the Boston market 

Today the firm is known as Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co. The name evolved 
from a series of changes. Successive- 
ly it was Henry Wood & Company, 


G mies: WASHINGTON was 


Bowker & Edmands, James F. Ed- 
mands & Company, Sands & Fernald, 
Sands, Fernald & Sprague, Sands, 
Sprague & Taylor and Sands, Page 
& Taylor. ka 

The original location at 17 Long 
Wharf, now 172 State Street faced on 
the pier. When the lower end of State 
Street was filled in from the harbor 
up to the foot of the Customs Hdtse 
Tower, the firm moved to the corner 
of State Street and Commercial 
Street, where it remained from 1860 
to 1904. Then the office was moved 
to 131 State Street on the corner 
of India, and the warehouse to Lewis 
Wharf. In 1921 an office and ware- 
house was built in Somerville large 
enough to store 25,000 bbl. of flour. 
The building was designed specifical- 
ly for flour storage, with hardwood 
floors and complete vacuum clean- 
ing equipment. 

In the early 1840’s Benjamin Frank- 
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This Photograph, Made in 1898, Shows (Left to Right) Mark Taylor, Orrin 
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Sands and George E. Wood, Who Gave the Flour Firm of Sands, Taylor & 


Wood Co. Its Present Name. 


lin Sands went to work for Bowker 
& Edmands as a flour salesman and 
became a partner before his death 
in 1881. His brother, Orrin Sands, a 
salesman of the company, took over 
the management as Benjamin Sands’ 
five boys were too young to go into 
the business at that time. Orrin 
Sands, Mark Taylor and George F. 
Wood became partners in the 1890's 
and gave the firm its present name 

In 1896 Frank E. Sands, son of 
Benjamin, the original Sands in the 
business, was hired to introduce the 
new “Never Bleached King Arthur 
Flour” on the market, and it was his 
courageous advertising and promo- 
tion and sales that made this product 
a success. After 1917, when Orrin E. 
Sands died, Frank E. Sands became 
manager and his son, Donald P. 
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Sands, returned from World War I 
to take his place as a salesman. Don- 
ald’s promising career was cut short 
by his sudden death in 1937. He had 
become vice president and owner of 
the company during his 20 years’ 
service. 

In 1926, Walter Sands, the young- 
est son of Frank E. Sands, started 
to work for the company after gradu- 
ating from Dartmouth College and 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute’ in 
Minneapolis, and gaining a year’s ex- 
perience with Duncan Sisters in 
“Topsy & Eva.” His job was to sell 
in New York City. He drove a sound 
truck bearing a life-size replica of 
the King Arthur trademark carved 
in the wood—King Arthur and horse. 
In 1929 he was given the new coffee 
business to develop and until 1937 
managed this division. After Don- 
ald’s death Walter became vice pres- 
ident and general manager and as- 
sisted his father until the latter’s 
death July 10, 1943. 

Walter became president in 1943 
and in February, 1950, bought all the 
company stock. He is looking forward 
to the time when his two sons, Frank 
E. Sands II and Robert G. Sands, 
will come into the business. 

With offices and warehouses in 
Somerville, Worcester and Spring- 
field, Mass., as well as Providence, 
R.I., this 161-year-old company serv- 
ices all of New England. Walter E. 
Sands, president, Leon T. Allen, vice 
president, and John Beardsley, treas- 
urer, the officers, head up a staff of 
about 75 employees. 
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PROPOSAL TO REPEAL BAN 
ON COLORED OLEO FAILS 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Proposed legisla- 
tion to repeal New York state’s ban 
on the manufacture and sale of yel- 
low oleomargarine was killed recently 
by the ways and means committee of 
the lower branch of the state legisla- 
ture. 

The committee rejected 13 to 5 a 
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bill that would have legalized yel- 
low margarine and subjected it to a 
tax of 2¢ Ib. 

The colored oleo bill had been re- 
introduced this year with a tax tied 
to it in order to get it into the ways 
and means committee instead of the 
farmer-dominated agriculture com- 
mittee, which has bottled up repeal 
measures for years. It had been hoped 
by proponents that the ways and 
means committee would take a more 
favorable attitude. 

Meanwhile, a bill to legalize the 
manufacture and sale of colored 
oleomargine in Connecticut was given 
final passage by the state legislature 
recently and sent to the governor for 
signature. 

In Delaware, a bill permitting the 
manufacture and sale of colored mar- 
garine was signed into law recently. 
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Public Should Have 
Facts on Increased 
Costs, Willis Says 


NEW YORK—The public should 
have facts and figures showing the in- 
creased costs that caused prices on 
some products to be raised beyond 
the levels at which they were frozen 
in January, Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, said recently. 

Mr. Willis said in a statement is- 
sued from the GMA office that Ameri- 
can people are business-minded and 
that, with the facts, they would un- 
derstand why there are inequities to 
be adjusted. 

“In fact, if it were practicable, I 
would like charts showing these costs 
posted alongside retail prices,” he 
said. “Consumers then would have a 
better idea of the problems that man- 
ufacturers are grappling with now as 
they set the wheels in motion in their 
companies to cooperate fully in the 
nation’s mobilization for national de- 
fense.” 

Mr. Willis noted increased costs for 
raw materials, wages and other ex- 
penses and said that prices in many 
cases are too low in relation to costs. 
Efforts are being made by price offi- 
cials to adjust problems, he pointed 
out. But in the meantime, consumers 
think that some one is profiteering, 
he added, and some members of Con- 
gress have _ without justification 
charged that grocery manufacturers 
are to blame for present food prices. 

Mr. Willis cited cases of substan- 
tial increases in raw material costs 
since the outbreak of the Korean war 
—increases in grains and fats and oils 
for example. He also noted that man- 
ufacturers face increases in contain- 
er and labor costs. 

However, in spite of all the prob- 
lems, Mr. Willis pointed out, the 
outlook is very good as far as sup- 
plies are concerned. And he urged 
cooperating in getting at the root 
of inflation. 
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Demand for Used 
Burlap Bags Being 
Met, Industry Says 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
used burlap bag industry advisory 
committee, at a recent meeting with 
officials of the National Production 
Authority, said that the industry was 
meeting current demands with little 
difficulty. 

Although demand for used burlap 
bags is increasing, due partly to the 
shortage of burlap for production of 
new bags, industry members indicat- 
ed they are able to meet demands by 
substitution, where possible, in sizes 
and types and by dipping into their 
inventories. 

NPA officials said the industry 
could expect demands for used bags, 
both burlap and cotton, to show a 
greater increase as other packaging 
materials become more scarce. 

In order to conserve and re-use 
larger quantities of burlap and cot- 
ton bags, the committee recommend- 
ed that: (1) users empty and re- 
lease their supply of bags within 60 
days; (2) dealers and users inventor- 
ies should not exceed a 60-day sup- 
ply; (3) users open the bags proper- 
ly to avoid damaging; and (4) used 
bags be certified by the dealers as 
having been properly processed for 
re-use, 

Industry members present for the 
meeting with NPA officials were: 
Ben Corman, American Bag & Bur- 
lap Co., Chelsea, Mass.; Alvin Band, 
American National Bag & Burlap 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Leon Morse, 
Hy-Grade Bag Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Harold Danziger, Mente & Co., 
Inc, New Orleans, La.; Phil 
Schwartz, Pacific Diamond H. Bag 
Co., San Francisco; Morris A. Green- 
berg, Republic Bag Co., St. Louis; E. 
Lee Kennedy, Arrow Bag Co., Okla- 
homa City; Harry Burros, Burros 
Bag Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Dave 
Goodman, Western Burlap Bag Co., 
Chicago; Louis Wildstein, Samuel 
Wildstein & Son, Newark, N.J.; Abe 
Jacobs, Central Bag Co., Kansas City. 
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Anheuser-Busch TV 
Show Will Honor 
Enriched Bread 


CHICAGO—The story of enriched 
white bread will be carried into the 
homes of millions of Americans 
March 31, when the 10th anniversary 
of the enrichment program is saluted 
on the Ken Murray television pro- 
gram. 

Sponsored by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
the Ken Murray show will broadcast 
a tribute to bread over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System's television net- 
work. Forty-eight stations coast-to- 
coast will carry the program, 32 on 
hlarch 31. Sixteen others will re- 
broadcast the program during the 
following few days. 

Emphasis will be on the health fac- 
tors of enriched bread and what 10 
years of enrichment has meant in the 
lives of the American people. John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, chairman of the board, and 
Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., will be featured 
guests on the program. 

The association officers will be in- 
terviewed by Mr. Murray during the 
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program. They will relate some of 
the statements made by outstanding 
doctors who have testified to the nu- 
tritional importance of enriched 
white bread. 

The salute to bread is timed to 
coincide with the first appearance 
in consumer magazines of the Bak- 
ers of America Program's anniversary 
advertisement. Issues of Ladies Home 
Journal and Saturday Evening Post, 
which carry the ad, will be in the 
hands of consumers at the time the 
broadcast is made 

Anheuser-Busch reports that de- 
tails of the show are being completed 
in final form. In addition to the Mc- 
Carthy-Baur interview, plans call for 
appearance on the stage of a replica 
of a huge loaf of bread, bearing 10 
candles 

Members of the Murray cast will 
make up the component parts of 
bread, dramatizing and explaining the 
function of each of the enrichment 
factors. In addition, arrangements 
are being made for a bakery num- 
ber skit by the chorus 

“We have been deeply 
with the statements by Dr. Elmer 
L. Henderson and the other scien- 
tists regarding the importance of the 
enrichment program,” Dr. A. von 
Gontard, vice president of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., said. 

“These statements can not help 
but make a tremendous impression 
on consumers’ everywhere. We are 
glad we have an opportunity to 
spread their testimony throughout 
the nation by means of our television 
program.” 

The Ken Murray show carries a 
top-rating in television. It occupies 
one of the favored time spots of the 
week and its listening audience is one 
of the highest, listed at 10 million 
in recent surveys 


impressed 


Battle of Bugs 


Farmers Draft Ladybugs 
to Fight Greenbugs 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS-——Wheat 
farmers are using bugs to lick bugs. 

A firm in the southwestern part of 
Kansas has imported more than 4 mil- 
lion ladybugs, the natural enemy of 
greenbugs. While using one bug to 
fight another is not a new thing 
among wheat growers in some sec- 
tions of the country, it is reported 
new to Kansas farmers. 

Last spring the ladybug hatch was 
slowed by unseasonably cool weather. 
Meanwhile the hardy greenbug got in 
its licks unmolested. When the lady- 
bug hatch did arrive, most of the 
damage was done. 

Problem Noted 

This year another cool spring ap- 
pears in the making. The greenbugs 
are already doing visible damage. Im- 
portation of the ladybugs from Ari- 
zona is thought by some to be the 
solution. However, the one factor un- 
determined is whether the imported 
eaters can survive 
cool spring. 

Experts claim the ladybug when 
working full time can do away with 
3,000 greenbugs every 24 hours. Cost 
of the bugs is $10 gal. Ladybugs come 
135,000 to the gallon 

In several other parts of Kansas the 
worries are cutworms, armies 
of which are reported moving in on 
wheat, barley and alfalfa. The par- 
ticular species noted is from the Mon- 
tana and Wyoming area. A toxaphene 
spray is recommended for the 
worms. Only trouble with it is that 
toxaphene kills the ladybugs. 
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Luther S. Roehm, Paul R. Ray Get 


Top Staley Executive Positions 


DECATUR—The A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co. recently announced 
the creation of two top level execu- 
tive positions. 

Luther S. Roehm, 40, formerly as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
has been named manager of the corn 
division. 

Paul R. Ray, 33, formerly vice 
president and milling division man- 
ager of Doughboy Industries, Inc., 
New Richmond, Wis., has been named 


Luther S. Roehm 


manager of the soybean division. 

In announcing the appointments, 
A. E. Staley, Jr., president and chair- 
man of the board, declared: 

“The rapid growth and extensive 
diversification of the company’s op- 
erations made it imperative to in- 
crease our management team. Net 
sales have increased from $28 million 
in 1940 to a current rate of about 
$170 million annually.” 

Mr. Staley pointed out the addition 
of the new executives to the staff 


Paul R. Ray 
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will permit a redistribution of some 
responsibilities and give some of the 
company’s key executives more time 
for policy administration and long- 
term planning. 

Starting operations as a corn re- 
finer at Decatur in 1912, the Staley 
company began processing soybeans 
in 1922. It is currently the oldest 
soybean processor in the nation. The 
company is now processing corn and 
soybeans at the rate of more than 
4 million bushels a month. (See story 
on page 62 on Staley expansion pro- 
gram.) 

The new corn and soybean divi- 
sion managers will work under the 
direct supervision of E. K. Scheiter, 
executive vice president. They will 
join the company about April 1. 

Mr. Roehm, a technical and sales 
executive at Dow the past 13 years, 
will coordinate the various sales and 
development activities of the Staley 
corn division. Mr. Roehm, Paul Doo- 
len, manager of the industrial sales 
department, and Forrest Apperson, 
manager of the package sales depart- 
ment, will be the management group 
for the corn division. The industrial 
sales department was recently en- 
larged to cover sales of antibiotic 
nutrients and chemical derivatives. 

A native of Indianapolis, Mr. 
Roehm received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in chemistry and 
his Ph.D. in biochemistry from the 
University of Indiana. He joined 
the Dow company in 1937 as a bio- 
chemist and bacteriologist, later mov- 
ing into the company’s sales and de- 
velopment departments. 

Mr. Roehm was named manager 
of Dow's technical service and de- 
velopment division in 1948 and assis- 
tant general sales manager in April, 
1949. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the Institute 
of Food Technologists and the Ameri- 
can Association for Advancement of 
Science. 


In Charge of Sales | 


As manager of the soybean division, 
Mr. Ray will have charge of the 
merchandising and development ac- 
tivities of Staley’s soybean plants 
and oil refinery. He will also super- 
vise the sale of corn feeds. The man- 
agement group for the soybean divi- 
sion will consist of Mr. Ray; H. T. 
Morris, manager of the feed depart- 
ment; M. J. Longbons, manager of 
the oil department, and Thomas 
Longbons, manager of the Paines- 
ville plant. 

Mr. Ray has had extensive expe- 
rience in the milling industry. He 
joined Doughboy Industries in 1940 
after three years with Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

His duties at Doughboy included 
milling division control, purchasing, 
sales, manufacturing and advertising. 
A native of Duluth, Minn., Mr. Ray 
received his degree in business ad- 
ministration from the University of 
Minnesota. He has been a vice presi- 
dent and director of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. the past 
two years. 
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NAMED ELEVATOR MANAGER 

MOBILE, ALA.—E. S. Morgan has 
been named general manager of the 
new Alabama Grain Elevator now 
under construction in Mobile, L. V. 
Butler, Memphis, president of the 
firm, announced recently. The $2 mil- 
lion grain house is being built by the 
Jack Construction Co, of Kansas City, 
Kansas. Mr. Morgan was the former 
Alabama State Docks director at Mo- 
bile and from 1939 to 1948 he was 
regional director of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration with headquarters 
in Montgomery, Ala. 
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Kansas City Feed Production 
Sets New High Record in 1950 
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KANSAS CITY—The feed manu- 
facturing industry of Kansas City set 
a new high record for production in 
1950, output records of milling com- 
panies here show. Production last 
year was 632,715 tons, compared 
with 580,383 in the preceding year, a 
gain of 9%. 

The 1950 output far surpassed the 
wartime peak of production in this 
market, a figure of 532,195 tons set 
in 1943, and was more than three 
times the prewar production of the 
year 1940. 

It is believed that Kansas City 
mills increased their business last 
year to a greater extent than that of 
the feed manufacturing industry as a 
whole. Accurate figures are not avail- 
able for total U.S. feed production, 
but it is estimated that national for- 
mula feed output was unchanged to 
1% higher in 1950 compared with 
the preceding year. The Kansas City 
gain considerably exceeded this. 

Certain exceptional circumstances, 
which may not be repeated, were in 
part responsible for the big produc- 
tion jump last year. Because of drouth 
in portions of the southwestern range 
country, coupled with a short supply 
of cottonseed oil meal, an exception- 
ally large cattle feed volume devel- 
oped in these regions. 

Some Kansas City mills helped sup- 
ply this demand which came from 
areas which normally are outside the 
Kansas City shipping territory. For 
that reason it may be several years 
before the 1950 output is equaled 
again. On the other hand, a shortage 
of molasses tended to curtail cattle 
feed business in some normal trade 
sections where other feeds were in 
adequate supply. 

The cattle feed situation does not 
account for all of the Kansas City 
production gains, however. A large 
majority of all the mills reported 
gains in output, including those which 
do not produce cattle supplements. 

Hog feed business in the area was 
very good and may have averaged 
close to 20% higher than in the pre- 
vious year. Poultry feed business as 
a whole was about unchanged, al- 
though broiler feed production con- 
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tinued to gain and those mills which 
ship into northwestern Arkansas had 
a market which was about 20% larg- 
er in 1950 than a year earlier. 

Most of the feed companies in the 
market continued extensive sales and 
advertising promotion efforts, which 
no doubt had a bearing on maintain- 
ing output by making some gains at 
the expense of local mills. 

The following table shows produc- 
tion of formula feed by mills in Kan- 
sas City for a series of years: 


+ 632,715 
-+ 680,383 
++ 522,376 

+++ 491,425 

+++ 475,381 

-.. 526,932 
++ 478,873 


Kansas City is estimate 
second largest feed production cen- 
ter, being surpassed only by the out- 
put of Buffalo. 
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Drier Weather in 
Europe Improves 
Crop Prospects 


LONDON — An improvement in 
crop prospects is reported from west- 
ern Europe, where a dry spell has en- 
abled progress to be made with field 
work preparatory to the sowing of 
the spring wheat. However, excessive 
rainfall of the past few months has 
done irreparable damage to fall-sown 
wheat, and the outlook is only fair. 

An official report by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture indicates that 
fieldwork was at a standstill during 
February because of the abnormal 
rainfall, and work is decidedly in ar- 
rears. Growth of early sown wheat is 
backward, and deterioration, owing 
to waterlogging, is apparent in many 
areas. 

The National Farmers’ Union says 
the work of preparing for the spring 
wheat acreage is three or four weeks 
behind schedule. On the heavier soils 
the conditions are such that a_ big 
acreage is still unplowed. However, 
if the dry spell continues, overtime 
working will overtake some of the ar- 
rears, the report adds. 

Provided no excessive cold weather 
is experienced, observers believe that 
the Italian crop will be fairly good, 
although hard frosts would cause se- 
rious damage. Sowing of spring wheat 
has already started in the central 
and southern. provinces. Better 
weather has also improved prospects 
in France, and sowing is well in hand. 

The only favorable European re- 
port comes from Spain, where condi- 
tions and crop prospects are better 
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than they have been at any time in 
the past seven years when drouth re- 
duced the outturn to dangerous lev- 
els. If the weather remains fair, a 
good crop will be obtained, thus as- 
sisting in the solution of the bread 
grain supply problem which has re- 
quired large imports in recent years. 
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U.S. Flour Production 


and Consumption 


Note: Export statistics for 1947, 
1948, 1949 and 1950, include flour ex- 
ported under the Department of Army 
Civilian Supply Program and, ‘as in 
the previous years, flour made entire- 
ly of U.S. wheat, and other wheat 
flour (including flour milled in bond), 
in 100-lb. sacks, 000’s omitted. 
Sources: Reported flour production 
for 1947 and 1948 and the partially 
estimated flour production for 1944, 
1945, 1946, 1949 and 1950, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census; estimated domestic 
disappearance, The Northwestern 
Miller; exports, Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 











Est. dom 
disap 
1950— Production Exports pearance 
January . 19,165 1,692 17,473 
February 17,705 1,442 16,263 
March . 20,043 1,922 18,121 
April .. - 16,864 2,235 14,629 
May . 18,360 1,308 17,052 
June. 17,675 1,655 16,020 
Sealy nce 18,970 2,373 16,597 
August 21,079 1,308 19,771 
September 18,869 1,422 17,447 
October 18,811 1,127 17.684 
November . 18,498 1,369 17,129 
December 19,658 2,011 17,647 
Totals 225,697 19,864 833 
1949— 
January 22,498 17,651 
February 19,849 16,132 
March 20,271 17,398 
April . 17,084 14,408 
May . 17,225 14,616 
June 19,990 17,263 
July . 18,889 15,882 
August 19,826 18,479 
September .... 20,248 18.783 
October . 20.787 19,115 
November 19,100 17,661 
December 18,584 16,679 
Totals 234,351 202,133 
1948— 
January . 8,940 
February 5,015 
March 4,999 
April 6,100 
May 6,806 
June 7,941 
July 6,752 
August ° 7,519 
September .... 6,317 
October 4,713 
November 5,038 
December 5,897 
Totals 75.039 204,094 
1947 . 98,633 206,866 
1946 49,661 229,239 
1945 24,562 249,838 
1944 16,899 238,309 





“Pp artially " estim ted. 
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ADVISORY GROUP NAMED 
FOR BREAKFAST CEREALS 


WASHINGTON—The membership 
of the Breakfast Cereals Industry Ad- 
visory Committee was announced 
March 14 by Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture. The group will 
consult with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on special problems aris- 
ing from the defense program. 

E. J. Murphy, deputy director of 
the Grain Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, will 
be chairman and Philip Talbott, also 
of the Grain Branch of PMA, will 
serve as vice chairman. 

Industry members named to the 
committee, and the companies or as- 
sociations they represent, are as fol- 
lows: 

Walter R. Barry, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; C. S. Gordon, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Wesby R. 
Parker, General Foods Corp., Battle 
Creek, Mich.; E. T. Swan, Kellogg 
Sales Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
George B. Wendall, the Wheatena 
Corp., Rahway, N.J. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A | 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. ba 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
— district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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U.S. Agriculture at Mid-Century 
By W. T. Myers 
Dean of the New York State College of Agriculture 


HE USS. is moving steadily in 

the direction of becoming a 

nation of employees of busi- 
ness corporations and government; 
and especially of large corporations 
and big government. This change has 
brought great economic gains but a 
loss in political stability. The 6 mil- 
lion self-employed farmers—each part 
capitalist and part worker—are the 
most important single group in main- 
taining freedom and private competi- 
tive enterprise. 

The interdependence of farmers and 
other businessmen is equally clear in 
economic affairs. During the past cen- 
tury American agriculture has shifted 
from dependence on the muscles of 
men and animals to largely mechan- 
ized production. In 1850 each farm 
worker produced food and fiber for 
himself and about four other persons 
The 1950 farm worker feeds himself 
and about 14 other persons. 

The fact that each farmer is feed- 
ing many more persons than formerly 
means a better living in peace and 
better chances for survival in war. 
Modern wars are won by men who 
require not only food and fiber but 
also planes, tanks, ships, and guns 
that can be produced only by work- 
ers not required for farm production 

Mechanized Efficiency 

This great increase in efficiency is 
due largely to mechanization, speciali- 
zation and the application of science 
to agriculture. The most important 
single factor is farm power machinery 
which enables one man to till more 
acres. In 1850 it took 50 man hours 
to grow an acre of wheat using a 
team of oxen, an iron-tipped wooden 
plow, a cradle and a flail. Today a 
man can do the same job in three and 
a half hours—or less—with a tractor, 
gang plow and combine. 

Specialized farm machines 
greatly reduced the labor require- 
ments for many crops, but require 
large acreages for economical use. 
Adequate efficient transportation has 
been a basic factor in this develop- 
ment which has enabled consumers 
to obtain their foods from the regions 
with the greatest comparative advan- 
tage in production. While specializa- 
tion in production of apples, potatoes, 
wheat, corn and other crops makes 
possible marked increases in effi- 
ciency, it also involves greater risk 
of loss because large acreages are 
susceptible to the rapid spread of in- 
sect pests and plant diseases. Hence, 
it is imperative that adequate re- 
search programs be maintained to 
minimize losses from such pests. 

Though less spectacular than mech- 
anization, increased yields per acre 


have 


and per animal have also been im- 
portant factors in increasing the out- 
put of farm workers. The advance in 
methods of fertilizing the soil is sig- 
nificant. A little more than 100 years 
ago a scientist first established the 
relationship of plants and soil, and 
was daring enough to predict that 
plants would be supplied with appro- 
priate manures made in chemical fac- 
tories. Equally important are the de- 
velopment of high-yielding, disease- 
resistant varieties of plants and the 
great strides made in chemical con- 
trol of insect pests and plant diseases. 
Countless years of research in many 
are returning dividends in 
more and better food for all 

Similar advances have been made 
in livestock production by scientific 
methods of breeding, feeding and dis- 
control. In 1860 Ezra Cornell 
cited an average production of 2,400 
Ib. of milk per cow in Tompkins Coun- 
ty, New York, and hoped for 4,000 
ib. sometime in the future. The state 
average is now 6,450 and many herds 
exceed 10,000 Ib. per cow. Comparable 
gains have been made in the produc- 
tion of pork and beef, while egg pro- 
duction per hen has doubled in 
than 50 years 
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Family Farm’s Importance 


In spite of the increasing domi- 
nance of corporations in business 


_ = 
NEARLY A CENTURY OLD—One 


of the architectural attractions of 
Cedarburg, Wis., is this stately old 
stone flour mill. Fred Hilgen and 
Jergen Schroeder began building it 
in 1854 and it was in operation a year 
later. Now it is owned by the Cedar- 
burg Supply Co., a corporation which 
originated as a Farmers Equity 
group. The equipment includes two 
large hammer mills and four feed 
mixers, Waterpower from the Wis- 
consin River has been supplanted by 
electricity. 


life, the family farm has continued 
to be the prevailing type in American 
agriculture because of greater effi- 
ciency in production. The average 
size of farms has increased as ma- 
chinery has enabled the farm family 
to work more land; and this process 
will continue. However, with agri- 
cultural research and education to 
point the way to further improve- 
ments in production, the family farm 
promises to remain as the dominant 
factor in agriculture and the corner- 
stone of our free enterprise economy. 

Although American agriculture is 
the most efficient in the world, it can 
be made better in the years ahead. 
Given fair prices, an abundance of 
food for our increasing population can 
be produced by not more than 3 mil- 
lion efficient family-sized commercial 
farms, about one half of the present 
6 million counted by the census. Prog- 
ress in this direction will be promoted 
by decentralization of industry, and 
by better education to provide train- 
ing not only in agriculture for young 
men who will farm, but also in non- 
farm vocations and professions for 
the one half of all farm boys not 
needed in modern mechanized agricul- 
ture. This movement will contribute 
to steadily rising standards of living 
for the remaining farm families as 
well as for consumers. 

Much of this increased efficiency 
will be made possible by greater use 
of power for many more farm tasks. 
Up to now the most striking gains 
have been made by machines for till- 
ing the soil and harvesting grain 
crops. There is great need for ma- 
chines to make comparable savings on 
fruit and vegetable crops. 

Comparatively little progress has 
been made in the mechanization of 
livestock production. Ingenuity in de- 
vising equipment and increased use 
of power are required to save labor 
in barn chores, which constitute a 
large part of the work on dairy and 
poultry farms. With the enormous in- 
crease in the progeny of superior 
proven dairy sires made possible by 
artificial insemination, further marked 
increases in milk production per cow 
may be expected in the years to come. 


Chemistry in Farming 


The principal way to increase food 
production is through higher yields 
from the land already in use. The im- 
pact of chemistry on farming has 
already been tremendous. Further re- 
search using radioactive materials will 
show how plants grow and make pos- 
sible higher yields through more ef- 
fective use of fertilizers, insecticides, 
fungicides, hormones and the like. 

The basic purpose of agriculture 
has always been the production of 
food and fiber for the nation. How- 
ever, it is only recently that we have 
begun to realize that the nutrition 
of human beings is as important as 
that of other animals. In spite of our 
high standard of living, we have a 
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long way to go to provide an ade- 
quate diet for all our people. Essen- 
tial steps toward this goal are unre- 
stricted production of food and the 
breeding of varieties of fruits and 
vegetables with higher nutritive value 
as well as palatability and eye appeal 

Closely related to the growing of 
more and better food is the need to 
get it to consumers without 
quality. We shall devise better meth- 
ods of processing, transporting and 
marketing foods to preserve their 
nutritive quality as well as their pal- 
atability. The development of frozen 
foods has opened up a whole new vista 
with many possibilities for providing 
consumers with foods of 
taste and quality 

These 


loss of 


superior 


changes in agriculture are 
only one example of the division of 
labor which, under the free-choice 
system of competitive enterprise, has 
given the American people the highest 
standard of living in the world. They 
have been paralleled in every other 
industry and Family farms 
have been changed from self-suffi- 
cient to commercial operations, de- 
pending on urban consumers for their 
market and on urban for 
most of the necessities of production 
and of living. If efficiency and high 
living standards are to be maintained, 
farmers are as dependent on goods 
and services provided by urban busi- 
ness as city people are on farmers for 
their food. Unfortunately, this inter- 
dependence is frequently overlooked 
because of the difficulty of maintain- 
ing an understanding of the 
fellow’s problems 


ee e 

While it is correct to speak of 
“speculative marketing” both with 
the open market and with government 
marketing, it is not correct to speak, 
as some do, of “speculative prices,” 
because basic values are not made 
by speculation. They are made by 
innumerable worldwide factors of 
supply and demand.—Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd. 


business 


business 


other 
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The grave of John David Denny at 
Saltville, Va., whose forebears were 
millers for generations, bears at its 
head a millstone used by him for 
many years at Elk Garden. It was 
placed there according to his wish. 
He was intensely proud of his voca- 
tion and wanted to carry evidence of 
it to his grave. 
e®e°e@ 
A PRECIOUS GIFT 


Give a child bright-colored jars 

Filled with sugared cooky stars, 

And he'll have memories to sus- 
tain 

His heart in hours of grief and 
pain— 

Planetary memories of 

Laughter, home, a mother’s love. 

Ethel Romig Fuller 
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INFLATION—FEDERAL BRAND 


Prete )LLED inflation, of course, is simply 
inflation by government. That is clearly what 
we now have and what we are going to have more 
of. The silly and confused pattern of attempted 
price controls is only one of the mechanisms of 
inflation by government. It says “slow,” not 
“stop.” It is merely a squealing brake, which 
becomes louder and louder because the juggernaut 
of inflation keeps going faster and faster. 

The chief cause of the inflation is the govern- 
ment’s cheap money policy and its failure to con- 
trol the effects of too much money. High prices 
are the natural result. The cure lies not in inter- 
fering with prices but in reducing inflation. And 
here lies the basic fallacy of the whole price con- 
trol theory 

It probably would be foolish to conclude that 
the government has determined to deal firmly 
with the inflation it has created, though at least 
a hopeful sign of some change in thinking is visi- 
ble in the Treasury’s announcement that it will 
offer “non-marketable” bonds bearing 2%% in- 
terest in exchange for issues of its outstanding 
212% bonds maturing in 1967-72. But other policy 
steps will have to be taken before such a change 
can be taken for granted, and then there will 
have to be heroic measures designed to correct 
the inflationary damage that has already been 
done. These naturally must be taxation, controls 
on credit, better federal debt management and 
great economies in public expenditure, most of 
which will be painful to the American citizen and 
some of which will be repugnant to bureaucratic 
government 

Our financial friends give us plausible figures, 
with which we shall not clutter up this page, to 
show that the volume of money and bank credit 
increased more than twice as fast as wholesale 
prices between 1939 and the end of 1950. They 
assure us that the rise in prices cannot be attrib- 
uted to any general shortage of goods because 
the index of industrial production during that 
period was just about doubled. The rise in pro- 
duction prevented a greater rise in prices 

All of the price-wage experiments—and they 
can be dignified by no more flattering name than 
that—-have failed to achieve their purpose. They 
have failed even in their political function, which 
was to act as soothing syrup or anesthetic for the 
suffering and yammering electorate. Is there, can- 
didly, any reason to expect that further experi- 
mentation will produce some miracle capable of 
causing something resembling an atomic fission 
that will crack up the hitherto immutable laws 
of economics? 

Price is only a symbol. It is the reflection and 
the result of a great many factors. It cannot alter 
those factors and cannot be made to substitute for 
them. If price and wage fixing could be made to 
operate without the necessary controls on fac- 
tors that cause high prices and high wages, they 
would result in curtailed production, which in- 
evitably would burst the wage and price restraints 

and that is precisely what is taking place. 

We are not so slap-optimistic, however, as to 
suppose that there is going to be any immediate 
let-up in price and wage control guinea-pigging. 
Currently the big idea seems to be profit control, 
in off-the-cushion shot at prices and wages. 
And all the time the vast cobweb of control 
measures is being spun into such a net of multi- 
plying confusion as the mind of man already 
finds itself almost incapable of conceiving. 

Meantime, too, the public is not soothed and 
it is still, fortunately, not anesthetized. People are 
being badly hurt. Retired persons are suffering. 
The whole middle class is in a squeeze, for it 
must not only pay the inflated price but also the 
tax bill. Government workers, for whom perhaps 
we do not always have too much sympathy, are 
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hit, as of course are all salaried persons and un- 
organized wage earners. Many millions of Ameri- 
can citizens do not and cannot share in Mr. 
Truman's wartime “prosperity.” 

Who, besides Mr. Truman, likes the state of 
things? The farmer is sure of “getting his.” 
Organized labor is going to get “its” or else. 
Business can find means for self-protection. But 
who will protect the rest—including the wives 
and families of the men in military service? Few 
voices are raised for them. To the service man 
and in particular for the involuntary reservists 
who were forced to give up jobs, sell businesses, 
interrupt careers—the nation they are called upon 
to defend must present a sorry spectacle. It is the 
spectacle of a people who, while the unequally 
chosen and inadequately compensated few are 
offering defense of the nation’s life at the potential 
cost of their own, seem to be chiefly concerned on 
the home front with how to make a fast buck 
before the other fellow beats them to it. 


eee 
THE THREAT TO AGRICULTURE 


E are greatly indebted to William Irving 

Myers, dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, for the concise yet compre- 
hensive review of agriculture in the U.S. which 
appears on the page opposite our editorial. The 
review is borrowed, with thanks, from a current 
booklet published by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics. 

Half a column of small type in Who's Who in 
America is required to record the achievements 
of Mr. Myers in agricultural economics, the many 
honors, national and international that have come 
to him in recognition of those achievements, and 
the long list of private and governmental institu- 
tions to which he has lent his talents. If we had 
known of none of these things, however, it would 
still have occurred to us when we read his article 
that he was a great agricultural prophet whose 
words were worth repeating. 

The paragraphs from Mr. Myers’ report on the 
opposite page were in a way only factual back- 
grounding for his views on agriculture’s economic 
and political problems, and since they coincide 
with our own we adopt them, confident that they 
could not be expressed more persuasively or in 
better language than his: 

“The greatest threat to continued progress 
in agricultural efficiency is the possibility of rigid 
governmental controls accepted as part of a pro- 
gram of price and income supports... . 

“Wide fluctuations in farm prices are the most 
important economic problem of agriculture. The 
general price level is becoming increasingly rigid 
because of administered prices, ‘fair-trade’ laws, 
long-term wage agreements, pension plans and 
such. Farm prices fluctuate more widely than 
costs because in large part they represent basic 
commodities sold on competitive markets. The 
farmers’ problems are made even more difficult 
because inflexible cash costs are becoming in- 
creasingly important in modern commercial farm- 
ing; purchased gasoline and tractors instead of 
farm-raised horses and feed; power machinery, 
feeds, fertilizers, spray materials and taxes. Hence 
rising prices result in rapid increases in net 
incomes of farmers while falling prices bring a 
severe price-cost squeeze. 

“Industry reduces production when prices de- 
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cline and increases output when prices are favor- 
able... . On the other hand, agriculture maintains 
stable production when prices decline and can in- 
crease output but slowly in times of prosper- 
ae 

“The inability of farmers to adjust production 
to fluctuating prices is due largely to the biological 
nature of farming and to the fact that the major 
part of the working force is provided by the fam- 
ily. Since consumers cannot postpone eating even 
during depressions, it is important to insure farm 
prices adequate for maintaining production of 
essential foods... . 

“Our experience in this postwar period demon- 
strates the soundness of the position of three 
major farm organizations that flexible support 
prices at conservative levels are better for farm 
people and the nation than fixed support prices at 
high levels. The higher the level of guaranteed 
prices, the greater the stimulus to production. The 
greater the stimulus to production, the more rigid 
the government controls that will be necessary. 
Rigid controls limit the ability of farmers to in- 
crease efficiency and to adjust production to meet 
changing consumer demands. Flexible support 
prices at conservative levels will protect farmers 
against severe losses and yet give them reasonable 
freedom because rigid controls will not be re- 
quired. Unless amended, the present law gives 
enough flexibility in support prices in future years 
to permit. the correction of the most serious fea- 
tures of the present farm program... . 

“The probable alternative is continued attempts 
to legislate stability for one crop or enterprise at 
a time. These efforts are bound to fail and in the 
process farmers will lose much of their economic 
freedom... . 

“All this adds up to the need for a continuing 
increase in production and efficiency on American 
farms. In the future, as in the past, progress will 
be based primarily on the application of science 
and engineering to agriculture. The best progress 
will not be possible unless farm families can con- 
tinue to operate in a free economy without rigid 
governmental regulation, Farmers and other busi- 
nessmen are natural allies in working for greater 
economic stability and for the preservation of the 
free choice system of private competitive enter- 
prises in America.” 


JOYRIDE ON THE ESCALATOR 


OW that the escalator clause in wage con- 
N tracts has the wage stabilizer’s blessing we 
had all better get aboard for the ride. Nothing 
can stop this device from becoming a permanent 
fixture in the industrial landscape. It is one cer- 
tain way for keeping the wage end of the wage- 
price spiral going and for defeating the whole 
end and aim of putting a curb on inflation. 

Organized labor will not be slow to accept 
the government's invitation. Unions which do not 
have escalator clauses will promptly go about 
getting them. We should all clamor for them, 
otherwise there will be another sharp line of 
division between privileged and underprivileged. 
But, of course, even as we write these bold 
words, we know that there will be scant room on 
the escalator for the unorganized, the salaried 
people, the pensioned people, the forgotten peo- 
ple of all kinds, in particular the military men 
whose wives and families are most hopelessly 
jeopardized by the progressive, relentless, govern- 
ment-abetted inflation. 


The escalator, nevertheless, is the most painless 
way of beating the inflation. As long as you can 
keep your feet on it you're safe—-you're not even in- 
convenienced by rising costs. The only difficulty, 
of course, is the one we'd rather not look at 
the downward side of the escalator and the dizzy 
height at ‘which the inevitable drop must begin. 
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MILLING WHEAT 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 


Ath for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURT 





Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS i 
The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


ES Bank E& Gust Cc mpany § 


ESTABLISHED 1913 





* 
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2 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT ,/ 
INSURANCE CORPORATION Rad 


1OTH ANDO GRAND @ KANSAS CITY! 


Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 


—-1950-51 
Allied Mills, Inc. 32% 263 
Allis-Chalmers 47% 
Pfd. $3.25 100 
. Cyanamid 87% 
d. 


A-D-M Co. 
Borden 
Burry Bis. Corp. 
. Baking Co. 21% 
. $5.50 100 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 754 
Pid. $7 7% 
Cream of Wheat 30% 
Dow Chemical 93 
Pfd. $4 A 111% 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd. 208 
**Flour Mil 
Ameri Inc. 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Pfd. 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
$3.50 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 
Pid. 3% % 
Pfd. 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. 
Pid. $8 
Merck & Co. 
. $3.50 
Biscuit Co. 
Pfd. $7 
Pillsbury M., 
Pid. $4 
Procter & Gam. . 
Purity Bak. Corp. 34% 
Quaker Oats Co. . 48 
Pid. $6 . 160% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103% 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 13% 
Pfd. $4.40 96 
Std. Brands, Inc. 26% 
Pid. $4.50 96% 
— Drug 394q 
Pfd. $3.50 104% 
Sunsh,. Bi Inc. 63% ¢ *59%% 
United Biscuit 
of America 35 2 328 32 
Pid. $4.5 6 *108 + =6*109 
Victor Ch. bet 39% °50%, *49% 
Pfd. $3.50 *100% *100% 
Ward Baking Co. 21 2 21 201% 
Warrants . x q an x 
Pfd. $5.50 , g 103% 103 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16%~ 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. 17 181% 
*Standard Milling Co. 8% 9% 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded March 17: 
sid —e 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 12s 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 15 
Hathaway Bakeries 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York 
Horn & Hardart —— of 
New York, 8 P 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Inc. 
Wagner Baking Co. ahs i% x 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 107 113 


CANADIAN STOCKS 

High Low Close Close 

Mar. 

9, 

1951 

Canada Bread, 
Pid. b&b ; 


Can, Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod. 


- 
4 


8 


Pfd. ‘ 
Consol. Bakeries. 
Federal Grain, A 
Pfd. $1.40 . 
Gen. Bakeries 
Inter-City Bak. . 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd. . 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
MeCabe Grain, A 
Mid-Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pid. 
Purity Flour 
St. Lawrence FI. 
Pid 
Toronto Elevs 
United Grain, A 
George Weston 35% 2 2 
Pid. 4%% : 101 
Woods Mfg.. Pfd. : 2 35 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


> 


2 


x de 
Seenewoaau 


ot Go et DS OO 


Bid Asked 
Catelli Foods, A 12 
Catelli Food, B . 
International Mig., Pfd. 
McCabe Grain, B 
Purity Flour, Pfd. 
Reliance Grain 
Western Grain 


KANSAS FIRM TO BU ILD 

BROWNELL, KANSAS—The Rob- 
inson Milling Co. will erect a new 
200,000-bu. grain elevator here this 
spring. The structure will be of steel 
and concrete and will consist of 10 
tanks, Chet Ricks, company manager 
here, said. The firm’s present eleva- 
tor will be razed. 
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The of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING: co. 


Dich M4 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 
T H E CRETE MI L LS 


Choice 


- MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Piain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
923-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


- 3 ea 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MAORTEN MILLING CO. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D. R. FisHer, Mgr BELGRADE, MONT. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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VAN DE KAMP’S BAKERIES 
REPORTS LOWER EARNINGS 


LOS ANGELES—Lower earnings, 
in the face of increased sales, were 
reported to stockholders by Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
for the year 1950. The net profit was 
$331,660, or $1.96 on 169,056 shares 
of common stock. This compares with 
$2.27 per share for the preceding year 
on a profit of $383,247. 

Sales were up by nearly a million 
dollars in 1950, being $14,781,638 as 
compared with $13,860,157 in 1949. 
Sales units were increased by eight 
in 1950. At the close of 1950 Van de 
Kamp’s operated 158 retail stores, 
two coffee shops and 32 outlets in the 
Seattle area 

Lawrence L. Frank, president, an- 
nounced that by April the new unit 
in the Wilshire “Miracle Mile” busi- 
ness area would be in operation, as 
“one of the largest and most modern 
coffee shop and bakery store opera- 
tions in the West.” 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ADVISORY GROUP FORMED 
BY EDIBLE OIL INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON — The membership 
of the refining edible oil industry ad- 
visory committee, which will consult 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on problems arising from the de- 
fense program, has been released 
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The committee will advise on 
materials and facilities needed by the 
industry to meet civilian and military 
requirements. It will consider prob- 
lems of production, processing and 
marketing, and assist in supplying in- 
formation and recommendations to 
USDA in connection with the prep- 
aration of possible orders governing 
the utilization, inventory, and distri- 
bution of refined edible oil. 

Industry members named to the 
committee by Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, are as fol- 
lows: 

A. Q. Petersen, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co. (The Southern Cotton 
Oil Co.), New Orleans; W. H. Gam- 
ble, Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York; R. E. Biggers, Lookout Oil & 
Refining Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. 
G. Bissinger, E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., 
New York; Jim Parry, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati; W.S. Dorsett, In- 
terstate Refining Co., Sherman, Tex- 
as; John Bryson, president, Dothan 
Oil Mill Co., Dothan, Ala.; Sam Coo- 
per, the HumKo Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
R. J. Roesling, Vegetable Oil Products 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Cal., and J. 
Hafner, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHICAGO BOARD MEMBER 

CHICAGO — Thomas T. Sinclair, 
vice president of the Kingan Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, has been elected to 
membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 
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SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “Fortaarry” 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentiey's— Riverside 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


"aoe 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 


WHEAT AGREEMENTS “BAD GUESSES,” GRAIN 
MAN CHARGES—Stanley Jones, president of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, denouncing the Anglo-Canadian 
Wheat Agreement as ‘‘the worst guess in history,” added 
that it seemed probable that the International Wheat 
Agreement would run it a close second. Mr. Jones, who 
was speaking to an agricultural course at Calgary, 
declared that a calculation based on the wheat board's 
Class 2 price for the period of the five year wheat 
pool indicated that western farmers had lost more than 
$700 million by not being able to sell on the free world 
market, 

The stability producers were promised under tne 
wheat agreement was a stability of loss, not a stability 
of buying power which was what the farmers needed, 
he charged, saying that the wheat producers had suffered 
heavy losses due to the “tinkering of people who thought 
they could control the uncontrollable.” 


COOPERATIVE TAX POSITION CRITICIZED—The 
extent of the expanding business now handled by the 
Canadian farm cooperatives has been indicated by an 
official government announcement which reveals that 
the movement is now handling 32% of all farm produce 
with a total value of three quarters of a billion dollars. 

Because the cooperatives largely escape corporation 
taxes, criticism of the setup is being voiced in business 
circles. Private trade finds it increasingly difficult to 
compete with the cooperatives because of their favored 


tax position, and the marketmen consider that the 
situation should be eased by altering taxation laws to 
cover the profits earned by the cooperative organizations. 
e 
CHURCHILL GRAIN SHIPMENTS TO BE HIKED— 
The Hudson Bay Route Assn. has set the 1951 target 
for shipments of grain through Churchill at 25 million 
bushels. This shows a substantial rise from the amount 
of 6,750,000 bu. shipped in 1950 but officials consider 
that the increased volume can be handled with ease. 
=e 

FOOD SUBSIDIES DISCUSSED FOR CUSHIONING 
CONSUMER PRICES—Louis St. Laurent, the prime 
minister, has revealed that the government is seriously 
considering the introduction of food subsidies in order 
to cushion the prices paid by consumers. He referred 
principally to the costs of imported foods which were con- 
tinually rising, though some observers have read into his 
remarks an indication that the Canadian produce farmers 
might receive government assistance. 


e 

FREIGHT RATE HIKE ANNOUNCED BY GRAIN 
COMMISSIONERS—Internal transportation charges are 
to be hiked with the opening of the lake navigation sea- 
son according to an announcement by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. Increases, in some cases, are as high as 
342¢ bu. on grain carried on the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River. The rate to Toronto increases from 6'%¢ 
to 8¢ and to Montreal from 12%2¢ to 16¢. 








Overseas Newsnotes «e+ By The Northwestern Miller's 


NEW RUSSIAN SPRING WHEAT 
VARIETIES — Collective farms in 


Russia are to sow 124 new varieties The trade is 


and the new target will enable them 
to step up production. 
strictly 


Foreign Correspondents 


in order to attract labor back to the 
farms from the more lucrative jobs 


controlled, in the towns. 





of spring wheat this year. Claims 
have been made that these new va- 
rieties are distinguished for their 
high yields and drouth resistant qual- 
ities. One type which will be sown 
over a large area in the southern 
steppes of the Ukraine will yield up 
to 50 bu. to the acre. It is immune 
to smut, has a high resistance to 
drouth, and the flour is said to be 
good for baking purposes. 

A new variety called “Iskra’”’ is to 
be sown in the steppe areas of Si- 
beria and is being used in connection 
with Russian plans to extend the 
wheat growing area in that territory. 
It ripens several days earlier than 
any other known type and provides 
an increased yield of nearly 5 bu. to 
the acre. The cold weather sets in 
early in Siberia, and the quicker 
ripening type is an advantage which 
will commend itself to the collective 
farmers. 

& 

The Germans aim to increase the 
federal reserve of grain to 1.3 million 
tons by July, but on Feb. 15 an offi- 
cial announcement revealed that it 
stood at only 596,000 tons, a drop of 
1,000 tons since Jan. 1. During the 
past few weeks the Germans have 
been buyers of wheat and flour in the 
U.S. and traders consider that much 
of this will go to strengthen the 
reserve. Further purchases will be 
made in the U.S. in order to bring 
the stockpile to the required figure. 

a 

FRENCH MILLERS TO HIKE 
OUTPUT—The French flour milling 
industry has no doubt that it can 
easily meet the export quota of 300,- 
000 metric tons of flour set by the 
government. Many millers are cur- 
rently working at 50% of capacity, 


and prices as well as rates of extrac- 
tion are rigidly set by the authori- 
ties. Bread flour is milled at 78% ex- 
traction, but there is a compulsory 
admixture of rye flour currently 
standing at 3% of 60% extraction. 
This may be excluded for export or- 
ders. For cookie manufacture, the 
rate ranges from 65% to 75% and 
for pastry making from 65% to 70%. 


OLD WINDMILL ADMIRER—An 
affection for buildings of historic in- 
terest, especially old windmills, char- 
acterized the life of a British loco- 
motive driver, the late S. A. Eley of 
Stratford, London, England. Daily, 
during his work on the railroad, he 
saw many old windmills in Essex and 
in his will he left $84 to the Society 
of Ancient Buildings for use in their 
work of restoration. The _ society 
makes a practice of only subscribing 
funds for the repair of working wind- 
mills, but in deference to Mr. Eley’s 
wishes the money he left has been 
allocated to the repair of a fine old 
mill at Stanstead, Essex, despite the 
fact that it will never operate again. 

* 
GERMANS STOCKPILING WHEAT 
AND FLOUR—The mounting eco- 
nomic difficulties facing the federal 
government of western Germany have 
led to the adoption of a program of 
safeguarding food supplies. Higher 
prices have been recommended for 
home produced bread grains and if 
necessary the authorities propose to 
increase subsidies to hold prices 
charged to consumers at the present 
levels. The attraction of higher prices 
will not only encourage farmers to 
increase bread grain acreages but 
will enable them to pay higher wages 


VESSELS FOR 
BREAKUP—tThe source of consider- 
able publicity for the Australian 
grain and flour trade, the two grain 
race ships, the Pamir and Passat, are 
to be broken up at Antwerp, Belgium 
Each year the two sailing vessels, 
carrying grain and flour, raced to 
Britain, the last contest in 1949 being 
won in a time of 110 days. 


GRAIN RACE 


Since 
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then they have been used by the 
British Ministry of Food as grain 
stores. Their owner, Capt. Gustav 
Erickson of Finland, has now decid- 
ed that they cost too much to run 
thus breaking the last link with the 
famous grain races of the past. 
BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SLOW TO COLLECT 

WINNIPEG—Farmers in western 
Canada are delinquent in claiming 
their grain dollars, and at the end 
of December last, more than $4,450,- 
000 was available to them. This total 
included $1,313,000 in  uncashed 
checks, which had been issued at least 
a year ago and as far back as 1940. 
This was made known in the House 
of Commons last week. The remain- 
der of the sum is being held by the 
Canadian Wheat Board to complete 
payment to farmers who had not 
turned in participation certificates. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SLIGHT REVISION MADE 
IN CANADIAN ESTIMATES 

OTTAWA Canada’s grain esti- 
mates for 1950 show little change 
from earlier estimates, according to 
the latest report released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in late 
February. Wheat production of 461,- 
664,000 bu. for 1950 compares with a 
revised estimate of 371,406,000 bu. 
for 1949. That increase of 4 million 
bushels over the previous estimate 
results from changes in figures for 
the prairie provinces. 

Revisions in production for the 
prairie provinces in 1949, based on 
revised disposition data, show a re- 
duction of 5 million bushels in the 
figure for Manitoba, leaving produc- 
tion there at 52 million bushels. That 
reduction is more than offset by in- 
creases of 6 million and 3 million 
bushels, respectively, for Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Those changes bring 
production to 103 million bushels for 
Alberta and 186 million for Sas- 
katchewan. 

Total deliveries of grain from farms 
from the beginning of the crop year 
(Aug. 1) to Feb. 15 were larger than 
in that period of 1949-50. Deliveries 
of wheat were about 11 million bush- 
els larger and barley was 14 million 
bushels larger than in the 1949-50 
period. Little change was reported 
for deliveries of oats and rye. 





Canada Faces Fight to Regain 
European Wheat, Flour Markets 


TORONTO—Canada now faces a 
difficult problem in regaining Euro- 
pean markets for wheat and flour lost 
to the U.S. as a result of the influ- 
ence of Marshall Aid. This fact was 
stressed by Clarence D. Howe, min- 
ister for trade and commerce, when 
he defended the Anglo-Canadian 
wheat agreement in the House of 
Commons. He added that but for the 
agreement Canada would have been 
pushed out of the British market 
The dollar shortage, which necessi- 
tated a cutback in British imports, 
together with the U.S. surplus of 
wheat which could have been sent 
to Britain under the auspices of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, would have closed a valuable 
outlet available to Canadian wheat 
and flour exporters. 

The presence of the agreement pro- 
vided an effective check on competi- 
tion from America which would have 
been bolstered by ECA dollars. As 
it was, the British used dollars 
earned in the ordinary course of trade 


to cover part of their Canadian com- 
mitments. 

Mr. Howe's remarks were made 
during a parliamentary probe into 
the government’s decision to pay a 
subsidy of $65 million to the western 
wheat farmers in part compensation 
for their alleged losses during the 
operation of the 1945-50 wheat pool 
and particularly under the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat deal. 

James G. Gardiner, minister of ag- 
riculture, who, according to opposi- 
tion members, has been trying to lay 
the blame for the losses on the U.K. 
government, was repudiated by Mr. 
Howe who flatly denied that the 
British defaulted on the contract. The 
problem has resolved itself into one 
of first class political importance be- 
cause anti-government members sus- 
pect a serious cabinet rift as a result 
of conflicting statements made by 
two top-flight ministers. Observers 
consider that the attempt to lay the 
blame at Britain's door was made in 
an effort to offset criticism of the 
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government's decision to use taxpay- 
ers’ money to subsidize western farm- 
ers. The decision has led to demands 
by other farmers for similar compen- 
sation for losses incurred in the sale 
of produce to Britain. 

The claim against Britain rested 
upon a clause in the agreement which 
stated that in determining the price 
for the last two years of the contract 
Britain would have regard to actual 
differences between the prices in the 
contract and world prices during the 
first two years. The first half of the 
pact was covered at $1.55 bu. and 
the second at $2 bu., a figure which 
western farmers considered did not 
cover the British obligations. The 
British, on the other hand, had taken 
a strong position by indicating that 
as far as they were concerned the 
price of $2 covered all commitments, 
a fact which was agreed by Mr. Howe 
in the summer of 1950 and reported 
as such to the Canadian cabinet 

Mr. Howe, continuing his state- 
ment, declared that it was never sug- 
gested to the British that they were 
in legal default under the agreement. 
Defending the wheat pool in general 
and the agreement in particular, Mr. 
Howe declared that the arrangements 
were made in the interests of the 
western farmers and that without 
those arrangements the position would 
have been less satisfactory. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NORWAY PURCHASES LOW 
GRADE CANADIAN FLOUR 


TORONTO Norwegian 
agents, acting on behalf of the 
ernment, have 
amount of low 


flour 
gov- 
booked an undisclosed 
grade Canadian flour 
under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement. The deal was 
financed with free dollars earned in 
the ordinary course of trade. The 
volume of business was not large, and 
it is understood that the shipments 
will come from two of the larger 
mills. 

The original request was for 80% 
extraction flour, 50% ash, 15% pro- 
tein, but the buyers compromised 
with the acceptance of F. grade, 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., 


Agents 
Roya! Bank Bldg 


Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Flour Mill for Newfoundland 
Being Considered by Officials 


which is roughly equivalent to a first 
clear, 58% ash, 14% protein. 

The Norwegian bid was one of sev- 
eral received recently from Euro- 
pean countries for 80% extraction 
flour, but the mills have not been 
able to accept offers in any quantity 
due to the difficulties currently fac- 
ing the industry. 

Efforts to close the Canadian-Ger- 
man barter deal for flour only out- 
side the terms of the wheat agree- 
ment have so far not met with suc- 
cess. If a satisfactory arrangement 
is made in respect to steel and other 
goods the Germans wish to exchange 
with Canada, shipments of flour are 
not likely to be available until July, 
when the mills could conveniently 
take care of the demand. 
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WINNIPEG EXCHANGE HEAD 
RAPS WHEAT AGREEMENT 


WINNIPEG—Speaking at the agri- 
cultural short course held at Cal- 
gary, Alta., last week, Stanley N. 
Jones, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, stated that the An- 
glo-Canadian Wheat Agreement was 
the worst guess in world history and 
“it would seem probable that the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement will 
run it a close second.” 

Based on the Canadian Wheat 
Board’s Class 2 wheat price, Mr. 
Jones said it was indicated that west- 
ern farmers had lost more than $700 
million during the period of the five- 
year pool. This was because farmers 
were unable to take advantage of 
selling on the free world market, he 
contended. 

The exchange president charged 
that the blame rested with the “west- 
ern farm leaders and the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, which ad- 
vocated and pressed for our present 
marketing method.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS AT 
3,250,000 BU. IN WEEK 

WINNIPEG—Canadian mills and 
exporters worked roughly 3,250,000 
bu. wheat and flour for export last 
week, with the latter accounting for 
about one-third of the total. In terms 
of wheat, slightly less than 100,000 
bu. of flour went to non-IWA coun- 
tries, while at least eight signatory 
to the agreement tcok approximately 
1 million bushels in the form of flour. 
These included Britain, Venezuela, 
Norway, Trinidad, Costa Rica, Italy, 
Dominican Republic and the Philip- 
pines. Hong Kong and Ecuador took 
most of the lesser amount. 

Sale of wheat only exceeded 2 mil- 
lion bu. and was about equally divid- 
ed between IWA members and coun- 
tries not signatory to the agreement. 
Among the former, the U.K. took 
slightly more than the 500,000 bu., 
Ireland, almost 350,000 bu., South 
Africa nearly 140,000 bu., and Nor- 
way, slightly under 100,000 bu. Japan 
was the biggest buyer among the 
other group and took better than 
660,000 bu. Switzerland was next 
with 200,000 bu., Italy, almost 150,- 
000 bu., and Belgium less than 50,000. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 


compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, March 10, 1951 (000's 
omitted) Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore > 80 
Boston . 
Buffalo 312 36 1,026 

Afloat 23 i 114 
Chicago 261 

Afloat p 365 
Duluth r 
Milwaukee, afloat 

Totals 
Previous week 
March 11, 1950.. 


TORONTO—A proposal for the 
construction of a flour mill in New- 
foundland is being considered by offi- 
ciels of that government in associa- 
tion with German and Swiss interests. 

Georg E. R. Plange of the Plange 
Milling organization in Germany, re- 
cently visited in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, with Joseph R. Smallwood, pre- 
mier and minister of economic devel- 
opment for his government. Associ- 
ated with Mr. Plange in his discus- 
sions are Ernest Roth, North Ameri- 
can representative of Buhler Bros., 
Inc., Swiss milling machinery manu- 
facturer; William Jenny, a German 
architect, and Werner Hinneberg, a 
German attorney. 

Mr. Plange, who is at present visit- 
ing other centers in North America, 
is scheduled to return to St. John’s 
at the end of March when the final 
decision regarding the flour mill will 
be made. If the plans go through, 
construction work is expected to start 
by the end of April. The mill, if built, 
probably will be located near St. 
John's. 

Newfoundland, with a population 
estimated in 1949 to be in the region 
of 348,000, does not have extensive 
flour milling facilities. Supplies are 
drawn from mills in eastern Canada. 

Extensive industrial development is 
taking place in the province and the 
government has brought in numbers 
of German and Latvian experts to 
assist with the work. The projects 
currently in hand, which include ce- 
ment works and paper mills, are un- 
der the control of the Newfoundland 
and Labrador Development Corp. 

It was first reported that this or- 
ganization was to finance the build- 
ing of the flour mill but later reports 
have indicated that only a portion of 
the money required will come from 


this source. The government of New- 
foundland is said to be anxious that 
private enterprise should put up some 
of the capital required. 

Mr. Plange’s organization has flour 
mills in Dusseldorf, Soest and Ham- 
burg, Germany. Before World War 
II it ranked third in size of the Ger- 
man milling combines. The mill at 
Dusseldorf was damaged by Allied 
artillery fire toward the end of the 
war but rebuilding is now almost 
complete. The bulk of the milling ma- 
chinery and equipment is being sup- 
plied by the Buhler machinery firm. 
Prior to the war the mill had a ca- 
pacity of 7,400 bbl. a day but it is 
understood that this figure has not 
been materially increased. The pre- 
war daily capacity of the other two 
Plange mills was assessed at 13,700 
bbl. total. 

The Plange organization has the 
reputation of being the most scien- 
tifically minded of all organizations 
in Germany. Dr. Rudolf Plange is 
one of the first men in his country to 
be credited with the desire to apply 
scientific principles to the milling in- 
dustry. His influence is still apparent 
in the firm's organization, 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 

ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUS PDRALIA 
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CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
ried agp Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
Oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and ‘Miracle’ 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 





RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
DECLINES IN DECEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion by U.S. mills during December, 
1950, was estimated at 182,000 sacks 
by the Bureau of the Census. That 
figure compared with 190,000 sacks 
for November, 1950, and 178,000 
sacks, the monthly average output 
during 1949. 

Rye grindings during December, 
1950, totaled 415,000 bu. and rye of- 
fal produced was estimated at 2,394 
tons. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 
Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu sacks tons 
1950— --000's omitted— 
December . 415 182 
November 421 190 
October ...... 403 
September 419 
August 504 


394 
»242 
145 
254 
.738 
376 
2389 


422 
397 
404 
356 
392 
February ... 
January 

1949— 
December - 
November .... 
October 
September 
August 


+ bt ho et BO BO BO Fe BO HO ED PD 


February 
January . 


bo bo to et PS BO BO RO tO 


Total, 1949 . 
1948— 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 


February 
January ....... 


28,006 
24,618 
33,925 
21,364 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT STOCKS DOWN 

WINNIPEG Canadian visible 
wheat in all positions decreased for 
the week ended March 8 to 201,200,- 
000 bu. from 205,500,000 the week 
previous. At the same time a year 
ago, the visible supply was 143,400,- 
000 bu. Despite the decrease in vis- 
ible supplies, stocks at Canadian lake- 
head terminals at Fort William-Port 
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Arthur continue to climb steadily, and 
aggravate the congested situation 
there. Receipts at the lakehead ter- 
minals exceed outgoing shipments, 
and on March 8 stocks stood at 65,- 
500,000 bu. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


RICE EXPORTERS INDICTED 
BY FEDERAL GRAND JURY 


WASHINGTON — J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, attorney general, announced 
the return March 15 of an indictment 
by a federal grand jury at San Fran- 
cisco, charging California Rice Ex- 
porters with conspiring to limit the 
supply of rice milled in California and 
available for sale in commercial mar- 
kets in the U.S., Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. 

Four corporations and six individ- 
uals were named in the indictment, 
in addition to the exporters’ associa- 
tion. 

It is also charged that the defend- 
ants agreed to offer to sell their sur- 
plus rice to Commodity Credit Corp. 
at identical prices and to use Rice 
Growers Assn., a cooperative, as their 
common agent. 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 





Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 








We offer 

our own 

processed Expeller 
LINSEED 

OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Cana 














SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


Pillsbury’ 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 























Many a product sells well the 
first time but does not repeat. 
POLAR BEAR has 
been making long- 
time friendships for 
more than 50 years. 





a , . eee 
Bs 

t 
t 
FOUNDED BY 


b? Aim ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 








Me nny 
AcmME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

oe pee OBINSO 
Over a Century of Milling Progress ROB! NSON 
* Since 1821 * a cia atti 


























THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. ¢ GRand 7535 
L. D. 299 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone L. D. 98 
Stock yards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


JORPORATIQ'N 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


® Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















“CREMO” 
. “44 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN 














FOR OUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *:!'":% 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











[MICHIGAN FLOURS} 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 
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NORTHWEST SECTION, AACC 
PLANS MEETING MARCH 30 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. Louis Cuen- 
det, an instructor in the division of 
agricultural biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists to be 
held March 30. The meeting will be 
held in the Sky Room at Dayton’s at 
12:15 p.m. Dr. Cuendet, formerly con- 
nected with the milling industry in 
Switzerland, will discuss certain as- 
pects of cereal chemistry in that 
country and in France. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MARGARINE INDUSTRY 
FORMS ADVISORY GROUP 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the membership of the mar- 
garine industry advisory committee, 
which will consult with the depart- 
ment on special problems’ arising 
from the defense program. 

The committee, which is composed 
of representatives of processors and 
distributors, will be under the chair- 
manship of George L. Prichard, direc- 
tor of the Fats and Oils branch of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, The committee will ad- 
vise on materials and facilities need- 
ed by the industry to meet civilian 
and military requirements, consider- 
ing problems of production, process- 
ing and marketing. 

Industry members named to the 
committee follow: 

Aaron Yohalem, the Best Foods, 
Inc., New York; N. B. Betzold, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Cleveland; R. I. 
Hoag, Coldstream Products Co., San 
Francisco; David A. Blanton, Jr., the 
Blanton Co., St. Louis; Lee Carman, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York; 
C. B. McCord, Shedd-Bartush Foods, 
Inc., Detroit; C. G. Wright, Kraft 
Foods Co., Chicago; Robert G. Spears, 
Jelke Good Luck Products, Lever 
Bros., New York; L. C. B. Young, 
Osceola Foods, Inc., Osceola, Ark.; 
F. J. Curtain, the Capital City Prod- 
ucts Co., Columbus, Ohio, and Harold 
B. Reed, packaged food division, the 
Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WILLIAM RAPP NAMED 
CRETE MILLS CHEMIST 


CRETE, NEB.—William Rapp, as- 
sistant professor of biology and 
chemistry at Doane College, Crete, 
has been appointed chief chemist for 
the Crete Mills, succeeding Howard 
Burrus, who is taking an indefinite 
leave of absence from the company, 
due to ill health. 

Mr. Rapp will continue his position 
with the college until the end of 
the spring term June 1, after which 
he will devote full time to the milling 
company. 

He is devoting part time to the 
mill laboratory at the present time 
and is being assisted by his wife. Dr. 
Janet L. C. Rapp. Mr. Rapp is a 
graduate of Rutgers University, ma- 
joring in agriculture. He received a 
master of science degree from the 
University of Illinois and was an as- 
sistant in the department of en- 
tomology there. He also worked at 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station before coming to Doane 
College in 1947. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAX TOKENS ELIMINATED 

OLYMPIA, WASH. — Governor 
Langlie has signed into Washington 
state law a bill eliminating the use 
of sales tax tokens after April 1. 

















SUNN Y 
SAS 


SUNNY KANSAS is the kind 
of flour that gives the jobber a 
real incentive to sell. For it is 
a certainty that every customer 
is going to be completely satis- 
fied with this top notch flour. 
And no wonder. The extra-fine 
premium wheat selected for 
this famous brand insures a 
better performance. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ad KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yer 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


L. E. Bowman, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., and Mrs. Bowman are 
vacationing for a few weeks in 
Florida. 

& 


Wilson P. Tanner of the Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York, visited 
the flour trade in Kansas City last 
week. 

i 


R. 8S. Dickinson, president of Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, visited the Millers National Fed- 
eration office in Chicago recently. 


Robert Quinlan, field merchandis- 
ing representative for the Bakers of 
America Program, Chicago, visited 
the home offices of The Northwestern 
Miller last week during a short stay 
in Minneapolis. 


Robert V. Harris, vice president and 
secretary of the Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., visited the Millers 
National Federation office in Chicago 
last week. 

* 


James S. Hargett, president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has been 
named co-chairman of the Oklahoma 
City Armed Forces Day celebration 
May 19. 


ae 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, was a recent 
visitor at the Millers National Fed- 
eration office in Chicago. 

. 

The New York offices of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., reported a number of vis- 
itors last week. Among them were 
A. B. Sparboe, company vice presi- 
dent, Minneapolis; E. A. Larson, man- 
ager of soft wheat flour sales, Minne- 
apolis, and Alvin F. Borer, director 
of technical service, bakery mix de- 
partment, Springfield, Ill. 


H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
was in Washington last week. 

+’ 

Frank Taggart, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was elected 
to the Hutchinson Board of Trade to 
fill a vacancy left by H. C. Cushing, 
who has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s Kansas City office. 

e 

David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributor, has 
left for his annual stay at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


Gwen Lam, director of the editor- 
ial department of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, was at Iowa State 
College, Ames, for a few days re- 
cently. 

oe 

Carl Holder, manager of the Ma- 
rion, Ohio, mill of the Kansas Milling 
Co., was a recent visitor at the home 
office of the company in Wichita. 

a 

FP. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was on a_ 


business trip to New Orleans and oth- 
er southern markets last week. 
€ 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
attended a joint meeting of a commit- 
tee of millers and bakers in Minne- 
apolis March 19-20. 

= 

Harry R. McMartin, export and 
Chicago territory sales manager for 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
will leave this week end for a three- 
week vacation at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

# 

Charles H. Broaded, personnel man- 
ager of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, was among the speakers at 
the recent Northwest Management 
Conference in Portland. 

a 

Frank M. Grout, president of the 
Colonial Baking Co., Memphis, has 
been elected president of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce 

e 

R. B. Dodds, vice president of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., and man- 
ager of its Entoleter division, spent 


the past week in Minneapolis on busi- 
ness. He was forced to spend the 
week-end in bed, recovering from a 
respiratory infection. 

2 

Cecil A, Jordan, vice president and 
general manager of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Jordan have returned from a week's 
stay in New York. 

@ 

Saul C. Wooster, New York man- 
ager for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
left by plane March 16 for a vacation 
in Miami. During his absence, T. M. 
Power, sales supervisor at company 
headquarters in New Ulm, Minn., is 
in New York in charge of that terri- 
tory. 

e 

Henry H. Cate, president and gen- 
eral manager of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, was a recent 
visitor on the New York Produce Ex- 
change floor. 

e 

John H. Blake, New York flour 
broker, and Mrs. Blake left March 16 
on a motor trip to Florida. 


Eduardo Escobar, agent in Caracas 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 





Bakers Club of 
Chicago 
Inspects its Gift 
to AIB 


- a — 


——e 


‘I TATION 
»ORATORY 


BAKERS CLUB INSPECTS GIFT—The Bakers Club of Chicago board of 
directors are shown above as they visit the American Institute of Baking 
laboratories and school and inspect the sanitation laboratory, a gift of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. Shown above are: Howard O. Hunter, executive 
vice president, American Institute of Baking; Harry W. Larsen, Habel-Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co.; Leonard M. Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc.; Robert 
M. Woods, Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, Ill.; L. E. Caster, president, the 
American Institute of Baking, and Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIL; 
Mary Robinson, technician; J. T. Cusack, Central Waxed Paper Co. first 
vice president; Charles J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp. president; N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co. treasurer; director Sam Davidson, David- 
son’s Bakeries, and Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries, secretary. Not shown is 
Donald F. Meisner, director of laboratories, who explained the work being 
undertaken. Superimposed at the top right is the plaque which is fixed to 


the door of the laboratory. 


has been a recent visitor in the over- 
seas division of the company in New 
York. F. H. Corrigan, San Antonio, 
Fla., was another caller in that de- 
partment. 

& 

C. N. Burton, comptroller of the 
Oswald ‘Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, has been named chairman of the 
attendance and reception committees 
for the midwestern spring conference 
of the Controllers Institute. The meet- 
ing will be held May 31-June 2 in 
Milwaukee. 

7 

J. H. Seott of the J. H. Scott Co., 
San Francisco, called on _ business 
friends in the Buffalo area last week. 

® 

David E. Shermer, Jr., has been 
named manager of the Southern 
Cookie Co. at Little Rock, Ark. He 
has had wide experience ih the bakery 
selling field in Arkansas. 

ao 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co., St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Dreyer have returned to St. 
Louis after a three-week winter vaca- 
tion at Hot Springs, Ark. 

D 

L. C. Chase, general manager of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, and vice president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned from a business trip to 
New York. 

& 

J. B. Wall, vice president and sales 
manager, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, was a visitor on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade 
March 16. 

& 

B. V. Hopper, sales director for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, has 
been calling on trade connections in 
Ohio. 

s 

Sam P. Wallingford, president of 
the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp., 
Wichita, and Mrs. Wallingford have 
returned from a four weeks’ vaca- 
tion at St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands. Mrs. Wallingford, who is a 
talented harpist, also spent a week 
in Washington, D.C., playing her 
harp each day for the wounded Ko- 
rean veterans in Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE CANDIDATES NAMED 
FOR EXCHANGE DIRECTORS 


BUFFALO—tThe Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change will elect three new directors 
at its annual meeting to be held April 
10. Nominees are John F. Gerard, 
Standard Milling Co.; Dan A. South- 
well, Southwell Grain Corp., and M. 
D. Wyard, Cargill, Inc. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 

LOS ANGELES—George W. Dap- 
son has been appointed eastern dis- 
trict sales representative for the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers Assn. Mr. 
Dapson will cover the North Atlantic 
states and will maintain his head- 
quarters with the association’s New 
York brokers, M. W. Houck & Broth- 
er, 100 Hudson St., New York City 13. 
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ARNOLD 


cotllifass 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 


uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
















We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Bearditoun Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








“a. © °1y: ~ 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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ICC PRACTITIONERS NAME 
LLOYD MEYER PRESIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Officers and 
members of the executive committee 
of the ninth district chapter Associa- 
tion of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Practitioners were elected re- 
cently at a meeting here. The chap- 
ter embraces Minnesota, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota and northern Wis- 
consin. 

Elected were Lloyd Meyer, US. 
Department of Agriculture, Minne- 
apolis, president; Akeley L. Stevens, 
Northern States Power Co., Minnea- 
polis, first vice president; Lief Herm- 
stad, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, secretary; George M. Stephenson, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, 
Minneapolis, treasurer. 

Otto A. Radke, St. Paul, vice presi- 
dent, Minnesota; J. G. Ihnet, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Watertown, vice 
president, South Dakota; J. I. Fins- 
ness, Chamber of Commerce, Fargo, 
vice president, North Dakota; J. F. 
McGrath, Gateway City Transfer Co., 
La Crosse, vice president, Wisconsin. 

Other members of the executive 
committee are Rome P. Clinton, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.; E. 
L. Peterson, Minneapolis Traffic 
Assn.; V. P. Brown, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul; Richard C. Vol- 
kert, Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
way, Minneapolis; George H. Shafer, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul. 


DEATHS 


Harry Publicker, founder and chair- 
man of the board of Publicker Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia, died March 
15 on his 74th birthday anniversary. 
He had been ill for some months. 











Mrs. Mabel Selden Kingman, moth- 
er of Joseph R. Kingman, Jr., director 
of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, died recently in Minne- 
apolis. She was born in March, 1867, 
and was a lifelong resident of Minne- 
apolis. Also surviving are a son, Hen- 
ry Shelden Kingman, Minneapolis, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Calvin Aurand, Des 
Moines. 


Mrs. T. C. Thatcher died March 16 
in an Oklahoma City hospital. She 
was the wife of T. C. Thatcher, re- 
tired president of the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., who 
had been in the milling industry for 
40 years previous to his retirement 
some years ago. A native of Indiana, 
Mrs. Thatcher had been a resident of 
Oklahoma for the past 38 years. 


Joseph Hancock Macadam, 86, edi- 
tor of the British Baker 54 years, died 
in London recently. The son of a mas- 
ter baker, he was born in Edinburgh 
in 1864. In 1892 he helped organize 
the Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers, and five years later he be- 
came editor of the British Baker. He 
later joined the board of Maclaren 
& Sons, publishers, and became chair- 
man and managing director in 1927. 
For more than 50 years he was editor 
of the yearbook of the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUSTAIN OLEO TAX 

PIERRE, S.D. — South Dakota's 
House of Representatives has killed 
a bill which would have repealed the 
oleomargarine tax of 10¢ lb. The 
measure failed by a vote of 32 to 41. 
Opponents of repeal said the tax was 
necessary to protect the state’s dairy 
industry. 








Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding 
among the country's finest flours. 


’ "Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
| * Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS 








DULUTH 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesalé levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: No improvement in 
flour sales was reported in the South- 
west last week; in fact, mills were 
barely able to maintain the meager 
pace of the preceding week’s business. 
Sales in the area were 26% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 26% the 
previous week and 55% a year ago. 

Outside of two or three medium 
round lots, bakery flour sales were 
no larger or more frequent than in 
the preceding week. Two lots of close 
to 30,000 sacks apiece were sold in 
the Midwest, and a 20,000 purchase 
was made by an independent in the 
central states. The rest of the busi- 
ness during the week was in 600 to 
1,200-sack lots. 

Neither mills nor customers were 
pressing for trades. The wheat mar- 
ket dipped once in the week, allow- 
ing a 5@7¢ sack break in flour prices, 
but nothing of any consequence re- 
sulted in the concession. Subsequent 
strength in wheat canceled out the 
drop, but at that there was no in- 
quiry in spite of the fact that flour 
prices were down to the most attrac- 
tive level for buyers since the first 
of the year. 

Family flour sales were very slow. 
Prices held steady at levels reached 
two weeks ago. Much of the trade 
is booked for 60 to 90 days, and mar- 
ket fluctuations do not seem to arouse 
interest. 

Export and government business 
also was very slow. Norway started 
the week off right with some heavy 
.7% ash purchases, but after it with- 
drew from the market inquiry drifted 
away. PMA and the Army quarter- 
master have been out of the market 
for an unusually long stretch, but 
PMA may have some business to 
transact soon. 

The dullness of the past two weeks 
has cut into the healthy backlog of 
orders which was prevalent among 
mills in this area. Though the aver- 
age is still around 55 days, it is about 
7 to 10 days less than several weeks 
back. 

Production in Kansas City main- 
tained a good pace last week, but 
there are indications of a drop dur- 
ing the current week. Operations were 
106% of capacity, equaling the pre- 
ceding week and compared with 91% 
a year ago. 

Quotations March 17, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.75@5.85, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.65@5.75, straight 
$5.60@5.70; established brands of 
family flour $6.50@7.55, first clears 
$4.95@5.10, second clears $4.85@4.90, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.40@ 4.80; 
soft wheat short patent $7.10@7.50, 
straight $5.70@5.85, cake flour $6.54 
@6.75. 

One mill reports domestic busi- 
ness active, 5 fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow, 6 
dull. 

Texas: There was a little export 
business last week, but domestic 
sales were even less than in recent 
weeks, and total sales of all types 
were only 20 to 25% of capacity. 
Running time was off somewhat, if 


anything; it probably averaged no 
more than three days. Prices on 
family flour averaged a little high- 
er while bakers flour was off slight- 
ly, and clears were about unchanged. 
Quotations March 17: family extra 
high patent $7.20@7.55, high patent 
$6.90@7.25; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6.15@6.30; first clears, unen- 
riched $5.50, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
last week with prices tending down- 
ward. Shipping directions were fair. 

Omaha: The flour market was dull 
to very dull here last week as mill- 
ers had no bookings to speak of. 
Shipping directions also were slow. 
Millers blamed it on the season. 
March snows added to the dismal 
flour picture. Production ranged from 
4 to 5 days. Export business was nil. 
Bakery flour sold at $5.35@5.45 
March 17 and family flour at $7@7.10. 

Hutchinson: Flour business in 
Hutchinson last week hit a lull as 
slightly lower prices failed to at- 
tract buyers. Sales were mostly in 
small lots as buyers generally were 
riding along on bookings already 
made. The feeling that prices will 
work lower was apparent. Shipping 
directions picked up, particularly 
early in the week as efforts were 
made to get delivery before the cur- 
tailment of small-car shipments be- 
came effective. Prices fluctuated dur- 
ing the entire week, then rallied late 
to close only 5¢ lower than the pre- 
vious week. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: family patent $6.25@6.35; bak- 


ers patent $5.45@5.55, standard $5.35 
@5.45. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
85%, compared with 35% a week 
earlier and 21% a year ago. Bakers 
took 85% of bookings and family 
buyers 15%. Operations averaged 
78%, compared with 85% the pre- 
vious week and 85% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ low- 
er. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, March 17: carlots, family 
short patent $6.40@7.45, standard 
patent $6.15@7.15; bakers unenriched 
short patent $6.10@6.20, standard 
patent $5.95@6.05, straight grade 
$5.90@6.10; truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Demand was 
very dull, sales of all types averag- 
ing 32%. Shipping directions were 
only fair. Prices were 5@10¢ sack 
lower, compared with the preceding 
week. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales last week were less than half 
the volume of the previous week, 
averaging 24% of five-day capacity. 
Sales the previous week were 64.4% 
of capacity, and a year ago 41% of 
capacity. 

The uncertain action of wheat mar- 
kets discouraged buyers from seeking 
new supplies. Most bakers have con- 
siderable quantities of flour booked 
for the next month or two and are 
willing to wait for more certain price 
developments before adding to their 
commitments. 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


Exporting countries—Total sales, 1,000 bu. 


Guaranteed 
purch., bu. Wheat 
11,023 10,55 


Importing 


countries— Flour 


Bolivia 
Brazil 


Coste 

Cuba 
Denmark 
bom. Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 

El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatem 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indones 
Ireland 


Israel 


Panama 

Peru 
Philippine 
Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Un. of 8. Africa 


Guaranteed ountries) 
Balance 
*Sales confirmed by CCC through Mar« 


tSales recorded by Wheat 


é ——United States*® 


248,164 


h 13 
Council through March 9, 195 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet 
10,551 ° 580 
10,565 
2.030 


5,497 877 «(1,670 


341 


85,875 
88,700 
12,878 2,825 
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Shipments from mills averaged 
74% of capacity, down somewhat 
from the previous week, due to both 
the car shortage and slower receipt 
of shipping directions. Shipments, 
with few exceptions, have been run- 
ning behind new sales for several 
weeks, and the backlog of orders on 
mills’ books continues to dwindle. 

Several minor price revisions were 
posted last week as the wheat mar- 
ket fluctuated. However, most buy- 
ers were not convinced of any posi- 
tive trend and preferred to remain 
on the sidelines. A minor amount of 
business was booked, however, on an 
advance. 

Family flour sales have been stag- 
nant and shipping directions also fell 
off. Most distributors of family flour 
took on heavy shipments early in the 
year following the inventory period 
and apparently still have plenty of 
stock on hand. Bookings are large 
in this segment of the trade. 

Flour production at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 95% of capacity last week, 
compared with 87% the previous 
week and 80% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output averaged 
87% of capacity, up from the 85% 
reported the preceding week and 
77% a year earlier. 

Quotations March 19: Standard 
patent $6@6.25, short patent $6.10@ 
6.35, high gluten $6.40@6.80, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clears $5.80 
@6.50, whole wheat $5.80@6.25. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Several 
interior mills were closed down part 
of last week because of lack of wheat 
caused by the shortage of boxcars. 
Meanwhile, snowstorms further com- 
plicated the transportation difficul- 
ties. Demand for flour was reported 
slow to good. Operations averaged 
75% of capacity, compared with 84% 
the previous week and 75% a year 
ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Another dull week was re- 
ported for the flour trade in the Chi- 
cago area. The boxcar situation con- 
tinued to cause some trouble for 
mills, although it seems to be getting 
somewhat better. Buyers are waiting 
to see what the price situation 
will do. 

A few one and two carlot pur- 
chases were reported, though not 
many, and there were no large sales. 
Directions were fair to good. 

Family flour was slower last week. 
Consumers were still not buying as 
rapidly as in former weeks. Direc- 
tions were good. 

Quotations March 17: spring top 
patent $5.90@6.22, standard patent 
$5.80@6.22, first clear $5.80@6.22, 
family flour $7.80; hard winter short 
$5.90@5.99, 95% patent $5.80@5.89, 
first clear $5.25@5.57, soft winter 
short $7.10@7.17, standard $6.37@ 
6.92, first clear $5.87@6.30. 

St. Louis: Local mills report that 
buyers showed very little interest last 
week due to unsettled markets. New 
sales were very light. Shipping direc- 
tions, however, continued good. An 
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excellent demand prevailed for all 
clears, with small supplies. 

Elsewhere in the area, buyers 
showed lack of confidence in cur- 
rent prices, with the result that new 
sales were very light. In cases where 
supplies needed replenishment small 
lots were booked, but large-scale 
bookings were not reported by either 
family or bakery mills. Clears were 
dull, with private exporters showing 
little interest. Prices of high and 
low grades were about on a level 
with a week earlier. 

Quotations, St. Louis, March 17: 
family top soft patent $6.75, ordi- 
nary $5.90, top hard $7.60, ordinary 
$5.85; bakers soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.65, cake $6.65, pastry $5.70, 
soft straights $5.80, clears $5.60; hard 
winter short patent $5.95, standard 
patent $5.80, clears $5.60; spring 
short patent $6.25, standard $6.15, 
clears $6.05, low protein clears $5.40. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour demand last week 
remained in the doldrums, with no 
worthwhile business developing with 
any of the mills. Some inquiries were 
noted from several sources for fairly 
large amounts. But with an erratic 
and weakened grain market prevail- 
ing recently, buyers seemed to be 
looking for further setbacks. 

Running time of the mills slowed 
down, being influenced by a short- 
age of boxcars and orders. The mills’ 
principal activity last week was the 
filling of back orders, and this was 
being done at a rapid rate. 

Quotations on all types of 
showed slight declines. 

Quotations March 17: spring fam- 
ily $7.95@8, spring high gluten $7.05 
@7.10, standards $6.50@6.55, short 
patents $6.50@6.65, first clears $6.40 
@6.45; hard winter standards $6.25 
@6.35, first clears $6@6.05; soft win- 
ter straights $6.10@6.15, first clears 
$6.50@6.60, patent $6.25@6.35. 

New York: Flour sales were light 
last week, and extreme dullness per- 
vaded the market. On advances in 
wheat at the close of the week, a few 
buyers showed a little interest. But 
this did not culminate in business, 
and the totals on all flours were 
small 


flour 


Directions, also, were none too 
brisk as poor consumption of bakery 
products lessened demand. But the 
scarcity of boxcars made it difficult 
for most mills to maintain a steady 
stream of shipments, and they did 
not press for directions. 

The lack of buying interest made 
the market practically featureless. 
Backlogs were adequate on spring and 
southwestern flours, and on cake 
grades, occasional fill-in cars were all 
that were reported. Prices were gen- 
erally unchanged from the previous 
week's close. 

The export market was slow since 
most European countries have ex- 
hausted their quotas, and Latin Amer- 
ican interest was small. 

Quotations March 17: spring high 
glutens $7.05@7.15, standard patents 
$6.50@6.60, clears $6.45@6.60; south- 
western short patents $6.45@6.55, 
standard patents $6.25@6.35; high 
ratio soft winters $6.85@7.60, 
straights $5.90@6.10. 

Philadelphia: Finding nothing in 
recent developments to stimulate 
buying, bakers in this area remained 
on the sidelines last week. And the 
local flour market continued to suf- 
fer from a general neglect. An easy 
undertone prevailed. 

Early this week there were re- 
ports of some attention being direct- 
ed at hard wheat flours, but noth- 
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ing much came of it. Although some 
sales were negotiated, the bookings 
were confined to single carlots. 

The failure of bakery men to en- 
ter the market in the quiet decline 
of recent weeks has given rise to 
the belief that there has been a de- 
cision to hold stocks down due to 
the approach of warmer weather, 
and it would probably take a sharp 
setback to convince them the time 
had arrived to place orders. 

There appears to be little con- 
cern over the supply outlook since 
bakers generally have more flour on 
hand than has been their custom to 
carry the past few years. Stocks 
have been lasting beyond normal ex- 
pectations with a slowdown in re- 
tail demand. 

Some mills have requested sales- 
men to press for shipping directions. 
These remain quiet, however. The 
boxcar situation has in no way im- 
proved, but there has been no word 
of hardship. Everybody seems to 
have enough flour to cover nearby 
requirements. 

Quotations March 17: spring fam- 
ily $7.80@8.05, high gluten $7.05@ 
7.15, short patent $6.65@6.75, stand- 
ard $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.50@ 
6.60; hard winter short patent $6.45 
@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; soft 
winter standard $4.95@5.25. 

Boston: Trading in the local flour 
market was very dull last week. 
Price movements were narrow and 
generally on the downside. Springs 
were unchanged to 5¢ lower and 
hard winters eased 5¢ on the outside 
price range. Soft wheat flours were 
unchanged to 15¢ lower, with most 
price variations in this type of flour 
being a readjustment of existing 
ranges. 

Inquiries were practically nonex- 
istent, with the only sales reported 
being of the odd-lot category. Most 
of the inactivity stemmed from the 
belief that flour prices should go 
lower. Some say it is easy to ad- 
here to this cautious policy at pres- 
ent as business is poor and that in- 
ventories are holding much longer 
than normal. 

The boxcar situation does not seem 
to disturb most operators—another 
indication that present movements of 
flour are adequate for anticipated 
needs. 

Quotations March 17: spring short 
patents $6.62@6.72, standards $6.52 
@6.62, high gluten $7.07@7.17, first 
clears $6.47@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.47@6.57, standards $6.27 
@6.37; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@6.97; eastern soft winter straights 
$5.92@6.32; high ratio $6.77@7.77, 
family $8.22. 

Pittsburgh: The sale of flour was 
extremely quiet last week. Prices 
were down, and buyers became more 
confused as to the future trend. There 
was interest in price quotations, but 
no buying followed. 

In hard Kansas bakers patents and 
in spring patents a little hand-to- 
mouth buying was done, but only for 
immediate needs. Soft winter cake 
and pastry flours showed less drop in 
prices, but this failed to develop other 
than a hand-to-mouth buying interest. 
Bakers continued to complain of a 
drop in the sale of bakery products. 

Family patents showed moderate 
amount of buying by grocers and 
chain stores, which reported retail 
sales of family flours were good. Di- 
rections on all flours continued good. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
March 17: bakers hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $5.95@6.29, medium patent 
$6.02@6.34, short patent $6.12@6.44; 
spring standard patent $6.42@6.72, 
medium patent $6.50@6.75, short pat- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 

Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family rand 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark .. oe 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring short ° 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


family 
high 


bulk 


Seattle 
Family patent $. 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry . 


- @6.6 


**In cottons, Ft. William basis. §280-Ib 


@6.73 
@ 6.46 


54 


Los Angeles 
-@7.40 $...@... 
9. 
-@ 


a 


Chicago 

«+» @7.80 

5.90@6.22 
v. 


6.37@6.92 
a 
5.87@6.30 
5.45 @ 56.58 
4.50@5.18 
6.41@6.51 
New York 
—— eae 


7.05 @7.15 


ane@ xs 
6.50 @ 6.60 
6.45@6.60 
6.45@6.55 
6.25@6.35 
. “a. . 
5.90@6.10 
“ 


. a 
5.90@5.95 


uy. 
6.84@6.94 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Ontario soft winters . 


of 196 Ib.) 


Mpls Kans, City Buffalo 

$6.45@7.55 $ @. $7.95 @8.00 

@. @. ° q a ° 
6.40@6 4 7.06@7.10 
6.10 @6.35 6.50@6.65 
6.00 @ 6.25 6.50@6.55 
5.80@ 6.5 . 6.40@6.45 
@ 5 55 . @7.6 ++. @ 
@... 5 5.95 . uw 
a 8 5 ‘ as 6.25 @6.35 
--@ 4 6.00 @ 6.05 


St. Louis 


@ ‘ . 4 +8 . @ ace 
6.25 @6.35 
+.-@ 


a 7.10@ 7.60 
oes®@ « . 

5.70@ 5.85 6.10@6.15 

a eae i 6.50@ 6.60 

a . . 5.07 6.00@6.05 

4.35@4 a 32 «6.25@5.30 
6.30@6 u 7.00@7.10 
Phila Pittsburgh 


Roston 
a . $7.96@8.00 


Atlanta 
oo o@ oes 
--@ 
@.. 
coo@ . 
6.50 @6.6 8.470@6.62 6.4 3 @. 
6.45 @6.55 @ 
@... 
© .. 
u 
. @. 
5.84@ 6.10 . o. 
4.68@5.40 . a. 
«+» @6.86 eee @. 


5.95 @6.05 


Toronto **Winnipeg 

11.20 $10.95@11.55 

--@10.70 10.45@11.05 
uw 9.60 ; a 
@12.70 +.-@ 
-@ 9.75 u 


top patent $ 
second patent 
first clear 
exports} 


cottons 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-Ib 


Chic 
Spring bran -»- $64.50 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


58.50 
62 00 

Buf 
$59.50 
58.00 
64.00 
64.00 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto . 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


‘ago 
@ 56.00 


--@ 


@i 

@ 

q@ Q 
falo 

@ 60.50 
@59.00 
@65.00 
@ 65.50 


@55.00 “ 
57.50 § 

58.50 -« ° see ® 
Philadelphia 
$ ..@64.00 
@ 65.00 


a 
@70.00 


Spring bran 
-@61.00 


@ 53.00 


tGray shorts. (Ft. William basis 


Minneapolis 
4 50 $ “ $ @. 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
+ 

a 
53.00 @53.25 @567.00 
1 . @.. 
58.75 @59.00 62.00 @63.00 
a 


oston Pittsburgh 

@63.00 $61.00@61.70 $ 
7 63.00 64.00@ 66.20 a 
a 65.70 @ 67.70 a 
a71.00 67.20@69.20 ‘a 


Atlanta 
@ 


Shorts 
$ @61.00 s 


a53.00 


Middlings 
a 68.00 
@ 56.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


Minneapoli: 
July 
240% 
240% 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


WHEAT 
Chicago 


May 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
May July 
489 189% 
490 491 
490 190% 
487 489 
455% 488% 
487 487 


Kansas City 
May July Sept. 
237% 234% 235% 
: 234% 235 

4 234% 
232 
234% 


234% 





May 
188% 
188% 
187 

183% 
184% 
185 


July 
185% 
186% 
185% 

182% 
183% 
183% 


-———_OaAT8-—— 
Chicago Mi 

: May May 
95% 87% 

96 87% 

95 86% 

94% 84% 

94% 85% 

94% 85% 


July 
82% 
83% 
83 

81% 
82% 
B2% 





ent $6.55@6.77; 


clears $6.43@6.73; 


high gluten $7.01@7.22; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.96@8, 
brands $6.12@7.56; pastry and cake 
flours $5.96@7.65; Pacific Coast pas- 


try flour $6.42. 


South 


other 


New Orleans: Extreme dullness pre- 
vailed during the early part of last 
week. However, later, with a decline 
in wheat prices reflected in flour 
prices, somewhat broader interest de- 
veloped. The volume of flour sold 
against these inquiries was only mod- 
erate, and generally buyers’ ideas on 
prices ranged from 10¢ to 15¢ under 
what the millers were willing to ac- 
cept. 

Hard winters from Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma were most active in 
the limited business, with Kansas 
flours enjoying the larger share of 
the turnover. Usually at this season 
northern springs are in good demand, 
but it is not so at this time. This type 


of flour was exceedingly quiet, with 
limited workings for both prompt and 
future delivery. 

Soft winters from Missouri and Illi- 
nois were also in poor demand, with 
very little interest shown by cracker 
ind cookie bakers. Pacific Coast soft 
winters have been exceedingly quiet 
and no sales reported. 

Shipping directions were down con- 
siderably from the heavy run of the 
preceding week. Stocks on hand are 
well maintained to very heavy. Ex- 
port flour sales were rather slow to 
both Europe and the Latin Americas. 
Most of the European bids were un- 
der prices acceptable by millers. 

Quotations March 17, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $5.45 
@5.55; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.60, standard $6.12@6.40, 
first clear $6.25@6.50, high gluten 
$6.60@6.85; soft wheat short patent 
$6.25@6.55, straight $580@6, first 
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clear $4.95@5.25, high ratio cake 
$6.50@6.90; Pacific Coast cake $7@ 
7.10, pastry $6.30@6.45. Basis all rail. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour prices were down 
last week, reflecting lower wheat 
prices. Millers reported that busi- 
ness was rather spotty, with some 
mills booked up pretty well and oth- 
ers running at only part of capacity 
and looking for additional business. 
Army business continued in fair vol- 
ume and the over-all rate of produc- 
tion was satisfactory but not up to 
full capacity. Some Philippine busi- 
ness was placed during the week, but 
as usual it was split between Ca- 
nadian and U.S. mills, and the volume 
for any one mill was not heavy. Fam- 
ily patent $7.40, bluestem $6.64, bak- 
ery $6.73, pastry $6.46. 

Portland: Flour bookings were lim- 
ited to the domestic trade last week, 
with no further export bookings be- 
ing made. More than a week ago the 
army came in for a good-sized block 
of flour, shared in by only a few mills. 
Since then bookings have been very 
limited. 

Mill grindings vary from poor to 
good. Interior mills are not doing so 
well as they did not share in the army 
business. Some are shut down; others 
are operating on a part-time basis. 
Coast mill operations are varied, with 
the larger mills operating from a 
half time to full time basis, but 
future bookings give no assurance of 
steady full time operations. 

Flour prices were up slightly last 
week as a result of strengthening 
of the local wheat markets. Quota- 
tions March 17: high gluten $6.98, all 
Montana $6.77, bluestem bakers $6.66, 
cake $7.46, pastry $6.64, whole wheat 
100% $6.32, graham $5.96, cracked 
wheat $6.01. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Although the 
mills are in possession of substan- 
tial orders, disappointment has been 
expressed at the number of offers to 
buy which are having to be rejected 
because of the shortage of wheat 
and the refusal of the Canadian 
Wheat Board to confirm any Class 
2 business. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that export sales of wheat 
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ought to have been curtailed in order 
to feed the milling industry because 
of its importance to the Canadian 
economy. The wheat board is not 
free from criticism in this respect, 
and it is felt that insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the needs of 
the millers. 

Business with Italy has been set at 
76,000 tons, but some doubt has been 


expressed whether there will be suf- 


ficient top grade wheat to cover this 
and the British purchases through 
to the end of June. Norway came 
into the market last week and booked 
a quantity of low grade flour within 
IWA. Domestic bookings continue on 
normal lines but the high cost of 
sacks, labor and other overheads 
lower the margin of profit to a de- 
gree which causes concern 

Quotations March 17: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, all 
less cash discounts, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used; for export to the U.K., 
government regulation flour $12.70 
per 280 lb. to end of March, $13.09 
per 280 lb. to end of April, $13.30 
per 280 lb. to end of June. 

No new demand is apparent from 
either export or domestic outlets for 
winter wheat flour due, in the main, 
to high prices quoted. Quotations 
March 17: $9.75 bbl., second jutes, 
Montreal; export $5.25 per 100 Ib., 
export cottons f.a.s. Halifax. 

Although the prices for winter 
wheat continue at a good level the 
quantities coming forward are small. 
Quotations March 17: $2.15@2.25 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour was smaller than the 
previous week but still topped 230,- 
000 bbl., of which only 21,000 bbl. 
were worked to countries outside the 
IWA. Most of the latter went to 
Hong Kong and Ecuador. IWA coun- 
tries buying flour included U.K., 
Venezuela, Norway, Trinidad, Costa 
Rica, Italy, Dominican Republic and 
Philippines. Domestic trade continues 
on a fairly good scale, and, as a re- 
sult of export and domestic demand, 
western mills are running close to ca- 
pacity, but in some instances are find- 
ing it difficult to obtain the de- 
sired amounts of particular milling 
grades of wheat. Supplies are mod- 





Feed and Feed Grain Price Indexes 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 1933-34 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-40= 100 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
= oF 


2 234.6 238.7 2 


206.4 
228.5 
329.0 
209.1 
166.1 


201.8 
211.2 
288.4 
200.1 
166.1 
166.0 
166.3 


Compiled by Market News and Services 
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Grain Branch -roduction and Mar 


erate. Quotations March 17: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.95@11.55; second pat- 
ents $10.45@11.05, second patents to 
bakers $10.05@10.35; all prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Export 
continued spotty 
Outside of the 


flour business 
during the week. 
business worked re- 


_cently to the Philippines, Canadian 


mills found little new of interest 
across the Pacifis. 

There were still numerous inquiries 
from widely scattered countries, in- 
cluding Japan, Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore, but the shortage of milling 
wheat in Canada continues to serious- 
ly curtail new orders. 

Domestic business is still along rou- 
tine lines, with prices generally un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: first patents $11 in 
98’s cottons; bakers patents $9.70 in 
paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western cake and pastry to the trade 
$10.95 @ 11.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: There is light demand 
for millfeed, but offerings are some- 
what restricted and prices are hold- 
ing steady. Quotations: bran $52.50, 
standard midds. $55, flour midds. 
$57.50, red dog $58.50. 

Duluth: Demand was fair last 
week, the trend was unchanged and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations: 
pure bran $53@54, standard bran 
$52.50@53.50, standard midds. $55@ 
56, flour midds. $56@57, mixed feeds 
$55 @56, red dog $58@59. 

Kansas City: Millfeed traded most- 
ly within a very limited range last 
week at Kansas City.—The narrow 
market was due to a combination of 
only fair demand and moderate offer- 
ings. Only interest displayed by feed 
manufacturers came late in the week. 
Quotations March 19: bran $49@G 
49.75, shorts $55@55.75, sacked, Kan- 
sas City. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week, 
with bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts 
unchanged. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$48.75 @ 49.25, gray shorts $55@55.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand ex- 
ceeded supplies last week, with buy- 
ers taking all carlot and truck lot 
offerings. Shorts closed 25¢ ton high- 
er while bran was down 25¢ ton from 
the previous week. Quotations: Kan- 
sas City basis: bran $49.25@49.75, 
shorts $55.25 @55.75. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
50¢ lower on bran and 30¢ lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $51.50@52.50, mill run $54.50 
@55.50, shorts $57.50@58.50. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with supplies inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
March 16: bran $49.50@49.75, shoris 
$55.50@55.75; prices were about un- 
changed, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations March 17: 
bran $57, gray shorts $62@63, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; about 
$1 higher on bran and unchanged 
on shorts, compared with the week 
previous. Demand was fair and suf- 
ficient to absorb current offerings. 

Chicago: Demand is light and sup- 
plies are adequate. Quotations: bran 
$54.50@55, standard midds. $58.50@ 
59, flour midds. $61, red dog $62@ 
62.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed demand in this 
area remained at a slow pace last 
week. Country custom grinding mills 
were still reporting a substantial de- 
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mend for grinding and mixing of 
home grown grains. Lack of boxcars 
was still a factor in making ship- 
ments. Prices on bran were raised 
while standard middlings were low- 
ered. Other types remained  un- 
changed. Quotations: standard bran 
$59.50@60.50, standard midds. $58@ 
59, flour midds. $64@65, red dog $64 
@ 65.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds again moved 
up and down last week, and both 
wholesale and retail buyers showed 
small interest in buying. Offerings 
were plentiful. Prospective purchasers 
pondered whether a period of defla- 
tion was ahead. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $61@61.70, 
standard midds. $64@66.20, flour 
midds. $65.70@67.70; red dog $67.20 
@ 69.20. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market suffered from buying inat- 
tention last week. Consumers gen- 
erally have sufficient offal on hand 
for immediate needs. Some shipments 
are being delayed slightly by the 
boxcar situation. The March 17 quo- 
tation was unchanged on bran at $64 
and standard midds. at $65, but red 
dog jumped $4 to $70. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations moved 
in a very narrow range in the local 
market last week despite a lack of 
buying interest. Most buyers were 
holding back in anticipation of lower 
price levels. Inquiries were at a very 
low level. Weather conditions were 
very mild. Quotations March 17: 
standard bran and middlings $63, 
mixed feeds $66, red dog $71. 

St. Louis: Bran $53@53.25, shorts 
$58.75 @59, spot delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. While millfeed of- 
ferings are very light, demand is not 
sufficient to absorb same. 

New Orleans: Inquiries and sales 
improved somewhat with a decrease 
in prices on bran and shorts late 
in the week. Mill offerings increased, 
but feed mixers and dealers were 
cautious about booking for other 
than immediate and nearby require- 
ments. Sales were mostly for prompt 
shipment, and buyers were more 
anxious to maintain stocks in face 
of the boxcar shortage. There was 
no interest in future bookings. Bran 
$59@59.75, shorts $65@65.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market last 
week was weak for nearby positions 
but steady for forward. There was 
considerable pressure on quick ship- 
ment millfeed, not only by resellers 
but by mills which needed instruc- 
tions on spot cars. Talk of a mill- 
feed ceiling at higher than current 
levels was the main sustaining fac- 
tor in forward quotations. Buying 
interest for all positions was slack. 
Quick millfeed $49, delivered com- 
mon transit points, March $50, April 
$51 

Portland: Mill run $51, middlings 
$57 ton. 

Ogden: Prices declined $1 last 
week. Plants continued to operate to 
capacity 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. Demand and supply were 
about equal. Bookings run through 
April. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $56, middlings 
$61; to California: red bran and mill 
run $56.50, middlings $61.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed continues at a fair level with 
mills in a good position to supply due 
to the increased offtake of flour. 
Most mills have bookings for March- 
May shipment, some from the USS. 
Ontario is selling to the New Eng- 
land states and the west to New 
York and Pennsylvania at prices 
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which are classified as attractive. 
Quotations March 17: bran $61, 
shorts $61, middlings $68, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
Straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Apart from a few scat- 
tered local sales, most of the mill- 
feeds produced in western Canada 
are going to eastern Canada. Alberta 
plans, however, continue to move 
some supplies to British Columbia. 
Demand remains good and supplies 
appear to be moving freely, although 
the scarcity of boxcars causes oc- 
casional delays. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $53, shorts $53, middlings $56, 
cash carlots; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Generally speaking 
there was little change again last 
week in the domestic millfeed mar- 
ket. Prices held fairly steady with 
the exception of some weakness in 
bran prices, which were quoted $1 
@2 lower. Supplies are ample for 
current needs. Cash car quotations: 
bran $55.30@57.30, shorts $57.30@ 
59.30, middlings $60.30@63.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The trade is suf- 
fering from the slackness normal at 
this time of year, and demand is 
sliding. Quotations March 17: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $6, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $7.25, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is no suggestion 
of a let-up in the domestic demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal and buy- 
ers’ interest is fairly good. Produc- 
tion is keeping up with buying orders. 
Prices remain steady. Quotations 
March 15: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.70@5.90 in the three prairie prov- 


inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.80 
@7.10. 
Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 


quoted at $6.27 in 100-lb. sacks, 
March 19; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48- 
oz. packages $3.60. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Sales continue slow, 
with prices down 5¢ sack from a 
week ago. Quotations: pure white rye 
$5.35@5.55, medium rye $5.15@5.40, 
dark rye $4.35@4.80. 

New York: Rye flours were dull 
last week, with only light, scattered 
interest in fill-in cars. Pure white 
patents $5.90@5.95. 

Pittsburgh: New rye flour orders 


were light last week. Pure white 
rye led in buying interest. Direc- 
tions continued good. Quotations, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: fancy white 
rye No. 1 $5.84@6.10, medium $5.59 
@5.80, dark $4.68@5.40, blended $6.41 
@6.65, rye meal $5.34@5.70 

Buffalo: Rye flour demand last 
week slipped further back as against 
the previous weeks, with bakers and 
jobbers taking only such offers as 
needed for replacements. It is under- 
stood that their storage spaces are 
fairly well filled. Quotations: white 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 





(In cents per bushel) 
Mar. Mar. Mar Mar. Mar 
13 14 15 lf 19 
To July 31 1 
69 67 65 tir 64 
66 64 62 6 61 
64 62 61 59 
64 62 59 6 60 
62 61 
*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 


+Gulf to Far East and adjacent areas 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 
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rye $6@6.05, medium $5.80@5.85, 
dark $5.25@5.30. 

Philadelphia: Dark flour users in 
this area are showing no rush to 
buy, and most bakers are taking 
rye on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
no concern apparent over deliveries 
being held up by the boxcar short- 
age. The March 17 quotation on rye 
white of $5.95@6.05 was 5¢ sack un- 
der that of the week previous. 

St. Louis: New sales as well as 
shipping directions remain fair. Pure 
white $6.07, medium $5.87, dark $5.32, 
rye meal $5.57. 

Chicago: Rye flour business was 
dull last week, with few shipments 
being made. Directions were fair. 
White $5.45@5.58, medium $5.20@ 
5.38, dark $4.50@5.18. 

Portland: White rye 
dark rye $5.90. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LEROY B. FRENTZ OF ADM 
DIES WHILE ON VACATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—LeRoy B. Frentz, 
64, superintendent of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland formula feed plant 
at Mankato, Minn., died March 13 at 
Seattle. He was stricken with a heart 
attack while on vacation, visiting his 
daughter. 

Mr. Frentz had been associated with 
ADM since August, 1945, and had 
been active in the milling industry for 
nearly 50 years. He was past chair- 
man of District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, and past president of 
Mankato Lions Club. He was also a 
member of the Mankato School Board 
for eight years and active in Masonic 
work, taking his 32nd degree in 1947. 

On Aug. 6, 1913, he was married to 
Mabel Knoff of Mankato, who was 
with him at the time of his death. 
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FOUR GRAIN JUDGING 
SCHOOLS SCHEDULED 


$6.85, pure 











MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dates 
for a series of four district grain 


judging schools to be held the week 
of March 26 in Iola, Wellington, 
Hutchinson and Garden City have 
been announced by Norman V. White- 
hair, extension grain marketing econ- 
omist at Kansas State College in 
Manhattan. 

Sponsors of the meetings are the 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn., Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration and the Kansas State 
College Extension Service. Grain buy- 
ers, PMA bin inspectors, county 
agents and farmers are invited to at- 
tend the sessions. 

Speakers will include Willis Combs, 
federal marketing specialist, Chicago; 
Joe Elstner and Georgell Douglass, 
federal grain inspection department, 
Kansas City; Max Friesen, PMA; 
C. E. Skiver, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., and Mr. Whitehair, all 
of Manhattan, and O. E. Case, Kansas 
Feed, Seed & Grain Assn., Hutchin- 
son. 

Dates of March 
Wellington; 
March 30, 


the schools are 
27, Iola; March 28, 
March 29, Hutchinson; 
Garden City. 
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GRAIN INSPECTOR RESIGNS 

AMARILLO, TEXAS—Claude M. 
Goodnight has resigned as chief in- 
spector for the Amarillo Grain Ex- 
change to take a position with the 
Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator Co. 
at Mexia, Texas, where he will di- 
rect activities at that company’s grain 
storage plant. He will be succeeded 
as grain inspector by Francis O. Rose, 
who has been his assistant. 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


~ rnin 
WANTED — CEREAL 


experience involving analysis of protein, 
moisture and ash of flours and grains 
also familiar with maltose, pH, viscosity 
and vitamin analysis, Appreciation of 
bread and cake baking techniques desir 
able but not necessary Must be willing 
to assume supervisory responsibilities on 
evening and night shifts. This is a good 
opportunity in a large expanding organ 
ization Salary open Quality Control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Springfield, Ill 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


PHILADELPHIA-NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATION 


Salesman with 20 experience 
covering jobbing and bakery trade 
desires connection with an aggressive 
flour mill for coverage in metro- 
politan New York and Philadelphia 
Prefer mill that already has some 
established trade in New York and 
wants representative to follow up 
weekly as well as develop new trade 
in New York and Philadelphia. Will 
work on commission basis plus ex 
pense while in New York. 


Address 2562 
The Northwestern Miller 
114 FE. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—ALLIS OR BUHLER LABORA- 
tory experimental mill. Must be in good 
condition, Address 2567, The Northwest 
ern Miller, inneapolis 2, Minn 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
err ¥ 
ONE EUREKA NO. 4 
Scourer. One Superior Aspirator No 
with fan. One Superior Aspirator No 
with fan in good condition, Extremely low 
price. P.O, Box 1091, Oklahoma City 


MILLS & ELEVATORS 
WANTED! 


We have qualified buyers for all sizes 
and types. Must be in ranning condition, 
in fertile production area in Southwest 
wheat and milo territory and priced to 
sell on today’s market. 

Depending on size of your unit, we will 
investigate, appraise, prepare an elabo- 
rate brochure and place it before the 
best buyers in the nation. We will defi- 
nitely justify our brokerage costs and 
bring you the top dollar. 


KEATS E. SODER 


Acknowledged wheat and farm expert, 
thoroughly acquainted with entire grain 
trade and milling industry of the South- 
west, will specialize in listing and sale 
of flour mills and country elevators. 

WRITE OR CALL A SPECIALIST .. . 


SODER SOUTHWESTERN 
REALTY BROKERS 


312 Hightower Bldg. Phone 7-6900 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(Local representatives in Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico and Colorado) 
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Okla 
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Controls, Training, 
Enrichment on lowa 
Bakers Assn. Agenda 


DES MOINES—A variety of sub- 
jects, including training of bakers, 
enrichment and price and wage~con= 
trols, are on the agenda of the 1951 
convention of the Iowa Bakers Assn. 
to be held here April 10-11, 

Heading the list of speakers are 
William S. Beardsley, Iowa governor; 
C. J. Patterson, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City; William Walmsley, prin- 
cipal of the school of baking, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago; 
Walter Hopkins, Chicago, director of 
the Bakers of America Propram; 
Frank Jungewaelter, the Borden Co., 
Chicago, and Charles E. Forsberg, 
Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co., Wa- 
terloo, association president and sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Beardsley will welcome the 
group at a noon luncheon April 10, 
followed by Mr. Patterson’s keynote 
speech; a report on the progress of 
Iowa bakers by Mr. Forsberg, and a 
talk on “Training Bakers” by Mr 
Walmsley. 

In the afternoon Mr. Patterson will 
conduct a special panel for wholesale 
bakers; Orville Pickens, Wilson & Co., 
will talk on cake shortenings, and 
Jack Betka and L. F. Stebelton, Dow- 
Corning Co., will discuss pan glazing 

Following the business session, with 
Norman X. Swenson, Swenson’s Pas- 
try Shop, Ottumwa, association vice 
president, in charge, there will be 
discussions on group insurance plans, 
led by Louis Rathman, Rathman In- 
surance Agency, Milwaukee; on dues, 
led by John Kornmayer, Kornmayer’s 
Pastry Shop, Council Bluffs, and on 
resolutions, led by P. A. Vander Meer, 
Vender Meer Bakery, Le Mars 

Joseph Vavra and Ralph Rhiner, 
Mrs. Tuckers Foods, Sherman, Texas, 
will have a decorated wedding cake 
display and decorating demonstration 
at 9:45 a.m., April 10. 

At the April 11 sessions, Mr. Hop- 
kins will discuss the “10th Anniver- 
sary of Enrichment and Bakers Co- 
operative Opportunity”; Albert J. 
Loveland, Iowa state director, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, will talk 
on the price and wage freeze and how 
it affects Iowa bakers, and William 
C. Doty, California Raisin Growers 
Assn., will talk about “Profits in Rais- 
in Bread.” 

In the afternoon Paul Seiler, Seil- 
er Bakery, Indianola, association 
treasurer, will lead a panel discus- 
sion on sweet goods. Appearing on 
the panel will be Paul Pfrommer, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods; Albert T. Swan- 
son, Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; 
Lester D. Witt, J. W. Allen Co., and 
Mr. Vavra. Mr. Jungewaelter will dis- 
cuss retail bakery costs and pricings. 
Miss Lenore Sullivan, Iowa State 
College, is scheduled to announce 
winners and present prizes in the 
bakery exhibit competition. 
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FARM FORUM DISCLOSES 
“ME FIRST” INCLINATION 


MINNEAPOLIS The need for 
teamwork between agriculture, busi- 
ness and labor constituted the theme 
of this year’s Farm Forum, conducted 
here March 19-20 by the agricultural 
committee of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Discussions indi- 
cated a willingness and intent to per- 
form in a patriotic manner but dis- 
closed some tendency on the part of 


each of the various segments of econ- 
omy represented to view the atti- 
tudes of each of the others as moti- 
vated by self-interest. 

Notable among those who presented 
their views in formal addresses and 
informal discussion were John B. 
Hutson, Economic Stabilization Agen- 
cy; W. Averill Harriman, assistant to 
the President of the U.S.; Boris 
Shishkin, American Federation of 
Labor; D. Howard Doane, agricultural 
economist; Anna Lord Strauss, 
League of Women Voters, represent- 
ing the consumer aspect; Charles 
Marshall, Nebraska Farm Bureau 
Federation, and Meyer Kestenbaum, 
Hart, Schaffner, Marx Co. Chair- 
men concerned with the various 
luncheons and discussion sessions in- 
cluded Phil W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
F. H. Peavey Co. and E. J. Grimes, 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
On the forum committees were many 
representatives of the flour, feed and 
grain industries. 

In summary, it appeared that farm- 
ers want the protection and incentive 
of prices that meet the concept of 
parity, labor wants compensation that 
covers high-level living costs, consum- 
ers want lower and more rigidly con- 
trolled prices and business wants a 
chance to attain maximum produc- 
tion with the least possible inteference 
from government controls. 
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EXPORT ADVISORY GROUP 
INCLUDES TWO MILLERS 


WASHINGTON — Two representa- 
tives from the flour milling industry 
are included on an Export Industry 
Advisory Committee appointed March 
15 by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. The men are John L. Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
and A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. The committee will 
advise with OPS officials on price 
control matters involving the export- 
ing industry. The group includes 30 
representatives of all major export- 
ing industries. 

BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRANSFERRED TO NEW YORK 
NEW YORK—Hugh W. Sloan, vice 

president of St. Regis Sales Corp. 
and Pacific Coast manager of the 
company’s multiwall bag sales, has 
been transferred to the company’s 
New York office where he will be 
assistant to Arch Carswell, vice 
president and general sales manager 
of the division, in the direction of 
bag sales. Robin G. Swain, produc- 
tion manager of the company’s West 
Coast bag plants, will succeed Mr 
Sloan as Pacific Coast manager. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MID-APRIL OPENING 
OF NAVIGATION SEEN 

WINNIPEG—There is considerable 
speculation as to the opening date of 
navigation at the Canadian Lakehead 
this year. One or two observers sug- 
gest very early in April, but those en- 
gaged in the shipping business, par- 
ticularly boat owners, are not pre- 
pared to stick their necks out for a 
date very much before the 10th or 
15th of April. 

When navigation does open on the 
Great Lakes, maximum freight rates 
for carrying grain from Ft. William- 
Port Arthur will be higher than a 
year ago. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye 
to The Northwestern 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 

Feb Mar Mar Mar 
J 4 16 


a> 


flour output reported 
Miller by principal 


Five mills 31,206 30,305 23,554 *19,254 
*Four mills 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in 
spection ivision as reported by the Board 
f Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. 
William, Ont., Mar. 8, 1951 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 


64 6,917 


11,895 14,546 
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United States Grain Stocks 
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8S. Department 
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U.S. VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 
supply of grain in the U.8S., as 
by the secretary of the Chicagu 
Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 
Wheat Cern Oats Rye Barly 

182 13¢ 28 13 

89 42 

1 ' ‘ 829 


settling 
and 17 
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Fiberglas Wool Used 
to Eliminate Insect 


Harbors in Boxcars 


MINNEAPOLIS—A method of in- 
sect infestation control in railway 
boxcars by the use of Fiberglas wool 
has been announced by Frank S. 
Bishop of Minneapolis. 

The Bishop system, developed in 
collaboration with a milling company 
and a railroad company, eliminates 
the “pockets” between the end walls 
and inner linings of boxcars by filling 
them with Fiberglas blankets. The 
resilient, fluffy Fiberglas wool pre- 
vents accumulations of grain in those 
areas and, in addition, any insects 
that penetrate the glass wool cannot 
live for any length of time since the 
material provides no food for their 
sustenance. 

Mr. Bishop said that the system 
can also be used between the side 
walls of cars to accomplish the same 
structural condition. 


In the end wall construction of 
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The above diagram, taken from the 
patent application for the Bishop 
System, is a cross-section view of the 
end of a box car. 6 is the corrugated 
steel end plate end of the car; 7 
shows the inner lining, 8 is the fur- 
ring strip on which the lining is 
nailed, and x is the compressed Fiber- 
glas wool which fills the space be- 
tween the end of the car and the lin- 
ing. 
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boxcars, the interior surface of the 
corrugated ends and nailing strips 
are first painted with an asphalt 
emulsion which is designed to pro- 
tect those areas from moisture. 
Blankets of Fiberglas wool 2 in. 
thick and 24 in. wide with the length 
corresponding to the width of the 
car are nailed to the nailing strips. 
The lining of the end of the car is 
then nailed over the Fiberglas wool, 
compressing it firmly into place and 
filling all voids in the space between 
the lining and the end wall. 

Installation of the Bishop system 
in the two ends of the boxcar re- 
quires two manhours of labor and 
about 180 sq. ft. of Fiberglas wool, 
Mr. Bishop reports. The material and 
labor required to install the Bishop 
system between side walls would 
depend upon the size of the car, he 
said. 

Two tests which have been con- 
ducted were described by Mr. Bish- 
op to illustrate the inability of in- 
sects to propagate in or migrate 
through Fiberglas wool. In one, a 
layer of infested flour was placed in 
the bottom of a beaker and separated 
from a top layer of uncontaminated 
flour by a compressed 2-in. thickness 
of the wool. The insects did not pene- 
trate the wool and the top layer of 


flour remained uncontaminated after 
the beaker stood for a considerable 
time under optimum conditions. 

A trial installation of the Bishop 
system was made in the ends of a 
boxcar in 1947. The side walls were 
left untreated. Mr. Bishop reports 
that after three years of service, the 
end and side walls of the car were 
removed and the contents examined 
in the biology laboratory of a M'n- 
neapolis mill. The ends of the car, he 
reported, were free from all forms of 
infestation. Bottom boards of the 
untreated sides were removed and 
large accumulations of grains and 
other organic materials were found. 
Analysis of the material showed the 
presence of many live insects. 

Investigation of the Bishop system 
has been made by representatives of 
the baking, milling and railroad in- 
dustries, Mr. Bishop said, adding that 
it has been accepted as a “practical 
solution” to the problem of con- 
trolling insect infestation in boxcars. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN MILLERS SET 
ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 
The annual summer meeting of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn. will be 


41 


held at Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
in the Straits of Mackinac, June 
21-24, J. A. Porter, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich., association sec- 
retary, has announced. Applications 
for hotel reservations will be mailed 
soon to the Michigan mill members, 
members of the allied association, and 
friends of the association. 

Two previous meetings at this his- 
toric spot have attracted a substan- 
tial number of Michigan members as 
well as many outstate members, Mr. 
Porter said. The convention affords 
a trip by water from either Mackinac 
City or St. Ignace. There is a golf 
course adjacent to the hotel. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS «¢ MINNESOTA 














es ” 
Golden Loaf” ts's0.: 
ranc¢ 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Fam ous for Quality 


GREENSBURG, IND 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Beat 


Best of 


territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


the West 


“QUALITY policeman” like me 

has a job to do, but it isn’t entirely 
just bearing down hard on errors and 
slips here and there. As I walk my beat 
around the Dobry mill I am mighty 
proud of the careful craftsmanship that 
I see everywhere ... and the deter- 
mination to produce an outstanding 
flour. That is the spirit that gives 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST of the 


WEST an extra measure of value, a 


JED CHECKUM 


A few strictly protected 





priceless ingredient 
listed on the label. 





find 


you can't 


The Dobry Quality 


Policeman 
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The Page is a symbol of 
service ... and believe me 
that is what you get from 
Page Mills. We do our ut- 
most to see that every cus- 
tomer gets high quality flour 
just when, where and as he 
wants it. Try us. 


THE THO ILLING COMPANY, INC. 


Complete Facilities for Sewing the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS OrrFiceE &: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 





NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS MAN 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 








WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Complete price range... 


fo fill eve 
emand ~ 


FAMILY FLOURS 
6 grades All-Purpose Flours 
3 grades Biscuit and Pastry Flours 











ee 








PACKAGED ITEMS 
Insured Cake Flour 

Pancake Mix — Buckwheat Mix 
All-Purpose Flours 

Wholewheat and Graham Flours 





BAKERIES 
RESTAURANTS 
INSTITUTIONS 

6 grades Kansas Flours 

















6 standard grades Spring Flours 
1 high gluten Spring Flour 
7 grades Cake, Cookie 

and Pastry Flours 
2 grades Doughnut Flours 
4 grades Cracker Flours 
Wholewheat Flour 


Complete flour stock | 4 SPIE S 


in every car! wp Louis mo 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 5-8—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; The White House, Biloxi, 
Miss.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 1314 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of NEW YORK 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans. 

April 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 


118, Waterloo. J H BLAKE 
April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & es ss 


Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 


Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 
April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest i 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- Representing 
tel, Portland, Ore. Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- a 
DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. vator Superintendents national con- 
‘D vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS Dean M. Clark, 327 8. LaSalle St., rodu xchang 
Chicago. 
Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., Import and Export Statistics 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, $. D. | Sacramento 14. geoegly se 


April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & = meg ey 2348 


Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers Catvin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, . 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Texas; sce, J. R. in RMgere, P.O. Millers Agents 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 157 FEDERAL STREET 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain BOSTON, MASS. 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- 


LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent Mo, Texas; vec., See B. Mearin, Marts 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear ae ae F aes -FLOUR 
, “AKE ; AST a. IRS -25 akers’ Forum, . . 
= Se _ ag > vis tpg i? Trades of the Baking aeetey of Broker and Merchandiser 
— -—Wwhite - Medium - Var BUFFALO Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, eee eee 
a" x , N.Y. chai 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Cc " N. Y. Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los aie Be. NEW ORE 
Angeles. New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
pa Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
“vavers ot FEEDS ot au xinas H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. tenies ses-trens., Bam Ee. Seagueen, The Williams Bros. Co. 


Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. sei Ape 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT co. FLOUR Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


y. 29. , aaa 

April 29-May 1 Texas Bakers Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
Bldg. Dallas 1 ers at elevators we own and operate. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 


Broenniman Company PEEK BROS. Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- / Sienna & Co. 


(INCORPORATED) ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 


y a cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
FLOUR Flour Brokers 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. F L oO U R 
458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK LIT?1LE ROCK : ARKANSAS May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 


BREY & SHARPLESS PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers K N I G H 7 O N 


Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
FLOUR FLOUR BROKER sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, FOR FLOUR 


Denver 17 
oie . : NEW YORK BOSTON 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N.J. May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., PHILADELPHIA 


Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Oline, 703 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS JOSEPH KASWAN | ‘enry Grady Bldg, Atlanta 8, Go | WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


aetiaia: tam Mill Agent and Distributor May 11-19—Kanens Grain, Feed & 


Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
FLOUR BROKERS Fine Quality Flour Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. CenEIEn FLOUR DOMESTIC 
iting x x Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 31st and Chestnut Streets 
New York Produce Exchange - 
PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL NEW YORK 4, N. Y. May 13—Flour Millers Export PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Lil.; sec., Miss Helen Gervais, 
. National Press Blidg., Washington 4, 
S. R. STRISIK CO Tanner - Evans -Siney | n. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
° e ° a 
- - = May 13-15—National Association of LARSEN CO. 
Flour Mill Agents FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
5 Domestic and Export Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- All FLOUR Grades 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 


Francis M. Franco 



























































Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 







































































410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cable Address: “Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 38. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”” London. 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . . , 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








W. H. Rutherfard 
D. D. P. Howie Jobn Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address Code 
GILANT Riverside 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘Pxurup,"’ Dundee 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 


Samples and offers solicited 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
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“Did you give your wife the money 
you won?” 

“Sure thing! I told her to buy some 
decent clothes—but she said, I’ve 
worn decent clothes all my life; now 
I'm going to dress like other women.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A nine-year-old girl back from a 
birthday party told her mother that 
the boys had all huddled together 
and ignored the girls. “But I got one 
of them to pay attention to me, all 
right,” she added. 

“How?” asked her mother. 

The young lady replied, “I just 
knocked him down.” 


¢?¢¢ 
“Well, Doc, you sure kept your 
promise when you said you'd have me 
walking again in a month.” 
“Good. I’m glad to hear that.” 
“Yeah. I had to sell my car when 
I got your bill.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

“Oh, I like the scenery around 
here,” observed the vacationist. “But 
the people up here are queer.” 

“Waz-al, yes, that’s so,” replied the 
New England farmer. “One good 
thing, though—most of them go back 
home by October.” 


¢?¢¢ 

Henry Ford, the motor maker, was 
driving his Ford home one night when 
he encountered a man on the highway 
who couldn't get his Ford started. He 
got out, tinkered with the car, and 
soon had it going. 

“How much do I owe you?” asked 
the motorist, who didn’t recognize 
him. 

“Not a thing.” 

“But your time is valuable,” pro- 
tested the man. 

“Honestly,” insisted Ford, “I’ve got 
more money than I need right now.” 

Looking at the car that Ford was 
driving, the motorist snorted: “And 
drive a Ford car? Like hell you have!” 


The district superintendent of a 
railway branch line has always made a 
point of insisting that stationmasters 
shall send in a full report at once 
of any accident, however small. One 
morning he received the following 
urgent message: “Man fell from plat- 
form in front of moving train. Will 
send further details later.” 

After waiting for what seemed an 
age, the superintendent received a sec- 
ond message: “Everything O.K. No- 
body injured. Engine was going back- 


wards.” 
$e ¢ 


MacTavish and McCleary were ar- 
rested for being drunk and disorderly. 
During the hearing of the case the 
Judge asked: 

“Where is the other man?” 

“What other man, sir?” 

“The man who paid for the drinks.” 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 








de, B 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) * 
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GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. WV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. « Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


le AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 

Cable Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“witburg” Amsterdam 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 15 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


UR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 


COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 











BRANCHES : 


Own elevators: 


Capacity: 








C. MACKPRANG 


Hamburg 36 


Cable Address: Kornmackprang. 


Bremen 


Importers of 
GRAIN, FEEDSTUFFS, PULSES 


Port Hamburg, 
Kornhaus Suderelbe. 


1,000,000 bushels, 


JR. 


Hannover «+ Dusseldorf 


Rethe-Speicher 
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BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR 


High Low Protein 
Protein Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Fremont Grand Island Hastings 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 











PIHES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co.. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Go. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, luc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co... 
Angell, Chr. 

Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co.. 
Bay State Milling Co..... 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Brey & Sharpless ... 
Broenniman Co., Inc ee 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cameron, John F., & Co...... 

Canadian Mfil & Blevator Co. 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co 

Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co..... 

Chelsea Milling Co 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R a. 

Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son ‘ 

City Natl Bank & Trust Cc i. « 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 

Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, 2 

Colorado Milling & Elevator 

Pca SER rng ten oe Co. 
a 

Consoli dated ‘Flour Mil Is Co.. 

Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 

Crawford & Law... 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrili Grain Co 
De Boer, W., & Co 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses ... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Dobry Flour Millis, Inc 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Enbds Milling Co 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Fort Morgan Mills .. 
Franco, Francis M. .... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Garland Mills, Inc, 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Joldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Green's Milling Co. 

Grippeling & Verkley 


Hammond Bag & ‘Paper es 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 

Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, 

Johansen, Anth., & Co.... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company. 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co.. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, 

Koerner, John B., & Co... 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd... 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Mackprang, O., Jr 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., I 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mills 
Mitchell, EB. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 


National Cotton Council 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Neff & Fry Co 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 





nl. AMOND 


ade Bakers’ Spring Patent 

r Laboratory Control 
ntana Spr ng Wheat 

She widen Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.. 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co.. 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. 

Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.... 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co 

Ruoff, A., & Co., i 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Saxony Mills . 

Schneider, W. H., Company.. 
Schultz, Baujan & C 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Siebel, J. E., Sons’ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis — ‘Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, teeny & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. ... 
Stannard, Collins & Co.. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevators, 

Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Valley Grain Co. 

Valier & Spies Milling Company. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Maatschappij N. V. 

Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Vis, P. C., Co. 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders’ 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co.... . 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr.. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





New Mill Completed 1936 


” 
“SLOGAN 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 

















( omfortable 


as an ( ld Shoe 


“Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
of experience has “broken it in” so that it “‘fits’’ well 

and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 
Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can “‘custom last’”’ a program 
to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color,and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means “comfortable flour processing. 


Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 


obligation, of course, and he'll be glad to tell you more about 
flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 








WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR) 


OVADEL-AGENE ==. 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 








|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Whatever happened 
to the Hoover Report? 


You may be surprised to learn what’s happened to the report 
made by the bipartisan Commission for the Reorganization 


of the Executive Branch of the government. 


\bout 50°; of its 300 recommendations have already been 


approved by Congress . .. making possible a saving of nearly 





two billion dollars a year, and improving government service 
in many important fields! 


Today, the increased defense program which everyone wants 
will mean a great increase in the cost of government. To 
build our strength, to prepare for any emergency, we must 
make our tax dollars work harder by saving everywhere 
we can. 

You can do something to help. The Citizens’ Committee for 
the Hoover Report urges you to find out exactly what this 


report contains ... and to support those particular recom- 


mendations which you favor. For free information that will 
help you help your government, write HOOVER REPORT, 
Box 659, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





